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What About Seminars? 


ROWTH OF SEMINAR INTEREST is apparent in all sections 
Gi the country. The present administration of the Public 
Relations Society of America, matching the expressed desire 
of the membership for broadening the understanding of 
public relations methods and procedures in all areas where 
the work is being done, has been encouraging the movement 
as Society facilities allow. 

This encouragement has taken the direction of helping 
chapters and other local sponsoring groups to plan these one, 
two or three-day sessions, provide speakers of experience 
and worth in our field, and direct regional and national at- 
tention to the events. The pattern of successful conferences 
has generally consisted of building a program around local 
and national problems susceptible to solution by broadened 
understanding of public relations procedural techniques. 
with speakers from both local and national spheres of influ- 
ence bringing their thought and discussion to the meeting. 
Panel presentation with question and answer periods not 
only elicits discussion that is factual and worthwhile but 
enhances the part played by each attendant. The result has 
been overcrowded sessions and enthusiastic response. 

There is little use for pomp or pontification. Facts, clear- 
ly presented — unvarnished case histories — and a willing- 
ness to unwrap the problem in the full light of professional 
scrutiny are in order. 

J. Handly Wright, W. Howard Chase and Robert L. Bliss 
— the Society’s President, Vice President and Executive 
Vice President respectively — have recently taken active 
part in the preparation and presentation of several meetings 
on the west coast. Some of the papers developed at these 
meetings are presented in this issue of The Journal. Others 
will follow in succeeding issues. 

In Los Angeles, January 30, a chapter meeting developed 
interest in reporting on general developments in the field of 
public relations; industrial relations; and projection of a 
corporate public relations department’s program. 

In San Francisco, the Bay Area Chapter, PRSA, spon- 
sored an excellent one-day seminar, February 1, that was 
outstanding for organization and content. Active participa- 
tion by representatives of industry, daily and agricultural 
press, banking, labor, social service groups and education 


developed discussion of stature and character. A labor leader 
frankly discussed his program and problems. A leading daily 
newspaper editor addressed himself to closer understanding 
by the press of the role of public relations practitioners and 
an appreciation of the problems and traditions of estab- 
lished media by public relations people. At a noon meeting 
350 San Francisco business leaders heard a distinguished 
presentation of the case for understanding of human rela- 
tions considerations in management problems, by W. Ho- 
ward Chase. 


In Seattle, February 5, a spirited panel of local repre- 
sentatives of public relations and management addressed 
themselves to the problems of formal education in public 
relations, consumer relations, public relations for small busi- 
nesses, industrial programs, community service agency pro- 
grams and trade association public relations problems. As in 
San Francisco, local business leaders attended a general city- 
wide luncheon highlighting the problems which the seminar 
had under study. 

Some future seminar developments in which the Society 
will participate include: University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, April 20-21; Tulane University, New Orleans, 
May 18; Pacific Northwest Institute of Business Leadership, 
University of Washington, Seattle, June 15-16; a series of 
institutes running currently under the auspices of PRSA’s 
New York Chapter; and conferences to be sponsored by the 
Honolulu and St. Louis Chapters of PRSA with dates still 


to be announced. 


Seminars produce an exchange of ideas. Meeting content, 
both as to problem study and consideration of technique, is 
critical, constructive and direct. Discussion finds little place 
for platitudes or “speech making.” Stimulation of a broader 
general interest in public relations — growth of a public 
relations program for the institution of public relations — 
can be considered a direct result of “the seminar develop- 
ment.” Certainly we are broadening the horizons of our work 
and the business community’s understanding of it. We are 
talking less to ourselves. The 1950 early beginnings of this 
activity by the national Society hold great promise for devel- 
opment of continuing practical sounding board for our craft. 


—Rk. L. B. 
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Ms WRITERS have referred to the 
need for good employee relations 
in order to have good public relations. 
I am going to center on just one phase 
of this — the need for economic under- 
standing. This may be a dull sounding 
name for it, but it is of utmost impor- 
tance to all of us at this time. I don’t 
propose to tell you how to obtain it. 
But I do want to point up the problem, 
and to ask some pertinent questions. 

Understanding is certainly one of the 
principal objectives of public relations. 

A few years ago the delegates to an 
international aviation conference were 
guests at the Boeing plant in Seattle. Be- 
cause of those present, we did not show 
them the entire plant, but showed them 
through a commercial Stratocruiser 
transport. This involved considerable 
waiting because the group was large. 
During the delay the head of the Russian 
delegation came up to me and asked: 

“Are you the manager?” 

I disillusioned him of this but said I 
was in charge of the party, was there 
anything I could do for him? 

“Yes, I'd like to ask you some ques- 
tions,” he said very courteously. 

“Fine, I have some I'd like to ask 
you too,” I said, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to parry any of his questions that 
were consequential but to try in turn to 
learn something of his attitude toward 
us. We talked for a long time — forty- 
five minutes. Finally I asked him: 

“Why in the world would Russia ever 
want to attack the United States?” 

“We don’t want to,” he said. “But why 
does the United States want to attack 
Russia?” 

I ‘was incredulous. “Whatever could 
have given you the idea that we do?” 
I asked. 

“Oh: I know the American people 
don’t wish it, but there are powerful 
leaders who do,” he replied. 

“That isn’t true.” I said. “How can 
you believe it?” ° 

His answer was a question: “How 


* Condensation of Mr. Mansfield’s talk at the 
Seattle Public Relations Clinic, February 3, 1950. 


BY HAROLD MANSFIELD* 


would you like it if Russia were to build 
a large air base just across the border 
in Mexico and equip it with bombers?” 

“We wouldn't like it at all.” I told 
him. “In fact, we probably wouldn’t put 
up with it.” 

“That’s exactly how we feel about 
U.S. bombers in countries just south of 
our border.” he said. 

Here is a perfect case of two exactly 
opposite points of view on a set of facts, 
because of lack of understanding. This 
lack of understanding involved misin- 
formation, different educational back- 
grounds, misconception of motives, and 
perhaps mutual fears. 

Now if understanding is important in 
avoiding war, it is just as important in 
avoiding labor strife. We can all cite 
examples of strikes that have been called. 
at a heavy financial loss to all concerned. 
for objectives that are just not in the 
cards economically. Organizations with 
heavy industrial programs still have 
strikes. Workers do not have in mind 
all the business facts that management 
has, much less understand them. Like the 
case of the Russian, there are two com- 
pletely opposite points of view on the 
same facts. 

Often misinformation from union 
sources is involved. But there is a more 
basic reason — lack of economic under- 
standing. 


Some Misconceptions 


What are some of the economic mis- 
conceptions involved? One of them has 
its roots in prewar years and was fed on 
government policies during and after the 
war. It is the idea that whatever you can 
get from the government is “free.” An- 
other one is akin to it: Whatever you 
can get from your employer is “free.” 
There is no general understanding of the 
relationship of cost and sales. Job se- 
curity is not understood. It is thought of 
as something that the employer must be 
made to “guarantee” to the employee, 
rather than something that can come 
only from a continued healthy operation 
in which the employee has his part. The 
whole union system, especially in large 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
AND ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 


...challenge to ingenuity of public relations 


organizations. tends to put employees 
and employers in opposite camps when 
they are really all part of the same 
company. An employee thinks of him- 
self as working “at” the plant of some 
company, rather than being a part of it. 

How do we tackle these problems? 
Probably not by going out to make over 
the world in a broad program. but by 
using every means we have right at home 
to give our employees better understand- 
ing. The public is made up of employees. 
to a great extent. 

How can we give employees a better 
understanding of these things? I am not 
going to presume to answer the ques- 
tion. I know all of us have some answers 
and are using them, but we still haven't 
got very far along with the job. Many of 
you receive, as I do, scores of different 
pamphlets prepared by various organi- 
zations, for employee distribution. Do 
these hit the mark? Other organizations 
furnish tailor-made posters. Are these ef- 
fective? Most of us have before us ready 
means of communication with our own 
employees which seem the logical place 
to start our efforts. These are our house 
organs and other forms of written mem- 
oranda, and the word of mouth contact 

(Please Turn to Page 12) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS — 


Director of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


KEY TO A NEW ERA 


By HOWARD CHASE 


... frustration plants seeds of rebellion 


Aa APPROACHES to this dramatic 
subject have convinced me that | 
have only three things to say: 

1) In all the history of man the peri- 
ods of freedom have been measured in 
years, but the periods of serfdom have 
been measured in centuries. If the values 
and traditions of a free people wither 
away, the free corporate structure cannot 
survive. 

2) The sense of human frustration in 
the world today is the most dangerous 
enemy of freedom. Frustration does not 
bludgeon a man into slavery. Its attack 
is more insidious. As the vampire bat 
which sucks blood while its victim sleeps, 
human frustration undermines the will 


EDITOR’S NOTE: On February Ist the 
historic Rose Room of San Francisco’s fa- 
mous Palace Ho’e! was filled with public 
relations, business and industrial leaders 
of the Golden Gate area. It was the 
luncheon session of the Public Relations 
Conference held under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Chapter of 
PRSA. The Society's vice president, Howard 
Chase, was the speaker. His remarks were 
chalienging, stimulating, and enthusiasti- 
cally received. They should be widely cir- 
culated and thoughtfully read. Here they 
are. 


to be free and plants the seeds of blind 
rebellion. 

Man, whose motivations and impulses 
are the grist for your mill. lives 24 hours 
each day. However convenient it may be 
to compartmentalize him into an eight- 
hour producer, a four-hour consumer, 
and a four-hour citizen, such a policy 
from the beginning of time has produced 
frustration. 

My second point in essence, then. is a 
warning. Perhaps Alexander Pope best 
stated it: ‘The proper study of mankind 
is man.” 

The warning: Study the 24-hour man. 
study his consuming practices. to be 
sure, but also his hopes and aspirations. 
his family loyalties, his religion. his fel- 
low-worker relationships. 

With the analytical techniques at your 
disposal. you can be and should be ad- 
vocates of seeing man whole. If you use 
your talents to that end, you become the 
enemy of human frustration, and thus 
your profession can become a great new 
supporting force for freedom. 

3) My third point borders so closely 
on the obvious that I almost hesitate to 
share it with you. It is simply this: No 
human institution, whether it be a state, 
a church, a lodge, a labor union, or a 
corporation can survive for very long 
the sustained mass disapproval of man. 


Many Won’t Be Advised 


So much for a statement of the prob- 
lem. An associate of mine, Charles 
Coates. remarked the other day that 
every heart specialist has to reserve a 
certain amount of his time for attend- 
ance at funerals of patients who wouldn't 
take advice. 

Before examining these three convic- 
tions, let us at the outset admit that 
many of our friends won’t take our ad- 
vice, that different men are of different 
minds — that neither your efforts nor 
mine can achieve a perfect world, Wad- 
dill Catchings once defined the doctrine 
of limited objectives with a one-sentence 
text: “An automobile is a useful means 
of transportation, even if it won’t fly.” 
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Our objective is to help maintain free 
men in a free industrial society. We are 
coming to see that the practice of good 
human relations is a vital means to that 
end. We need no more challenge than 
that. 


How Solid? 


Now. how solid are the foundations of 
our system of free man and free busi- 
ness? How solid is any human institu- 
tion? There is a little story about a con- 
versation between Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and Queen Mary which may be illumi- 
nating. Mrs. Wilson asked the Queen 
what she thought of freedom of the seas. 

The Queen, who took British rule of 
the seas as a simple fact of life on this 
planet chillingly replied that she hadn't 
quite made up her mind about mixed 
bathing. 

We know now that Brittania no longer 
rules the waves. A 300-year old domina- 
tion is ended: yet the British battleships. 
cruisers, carriers, destroyers, have never 
been so numerous nor looked so impres- 
sive — nor been so relatively impotent. 

The American corporate business sys- 
tem of mass production is less than one- 
third the age of the once all-powerful 
British Navy. Like the fleet, it, too, has 
advocates who curiously resemble the 
doughty Queen — aware perhaps that 
new forces threaten old patterns and 
privileges. But they keep the stiff upper 
lip at all costs. 

Like the fleet too, the fabulous histori- 
cal accomplishments of American busi- 
ness are written on the record. A dyna- 
mic business system has provided the 
steel sinews for victory in two great 
wars. The evidences of men and women 
cooperatively at work are everywhere 
about us in great cities, magnificent 
transport systems, the farms which are 
literally feeding the world. great educa- 
tional and cultural systems which may 
be our temporary despair but which re- 
main the envy of other peoples. 

All these are the fruits of a corporate 
system, using the cooperative and freely 
offered services of free men. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS — KEY TO A NEW ERA — Continued 


Why, then, has this business system 
lost steadily in the competition for men’s 
minds and men’s loyalties? 

The tangible fruits of our common ef- 
forts, the brands, the things we make 
and deliver, are synonomous around the 
world with high standards of living. A 
so-called subsistence standard in Amer- 
ica would be princely living for 75% or 
ly billions of the world’s people. 

Weigh These Questions 

Is it possible that we have so exalted 
our ability to deliver brands and physi- 
cal products that we have lost sight of 
the human needs of the 24-hour man? 

Have we so hypnotized ourselves with 
bathtubs, telephones. central heating 
systems, and automobiles that mass pro- 
duction has become an end in itself, a 
kind of Twentieth Century worship of 
the Golden Calf? 

Can it be that the American corpora- 
tion, crying its wares and not a way of 
life, as the Pharisee cried his virtues in 
the public place, will suffer the Phari- 
see’s infamy in history? 

How is it — in the face of incontro- 
vertible evidence that what free men pro- 
duce is good — that the sands of despot- 
ism close in on the few remaining cases 
of free men? 

These questions I pose as worthy of 
your attention. Is it important that three 
to four out of every ten Americans are 
prepared to say yes to almost any ques- 
tion that reflects discredit on our cor- 
porate system? Any review of the pro- 
cess of historical change confirms its im- 
portance. 

For instance, the phrase human rela- 
tions is derived in part from humanism 
— and humanism represented a fifteenth 
century revolt from 1200 years of dog- 
ma. In this revolt, western civilization 
broke through rigid medieval traditions 
of scholasticism and theology. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica says sweepingly. 
“This movement . . . is the parent of all 
modern development, whether intellec- 
tual, scientific or social.” The existence 
of your own profession is witness to the 
power of that revolt and the freedom of 
inquiry it made possible. 

Certainly the high priests of feudal- 
ism swore that theirs was the best of all 
possible worlds. But mass movement to- 
ward greater dignity and freedom of the 
individual destroyed feudalism in the 
western world after 1200 years of its 
existence. Many high priests of today’s 


mass production cry out that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. Can we be 
sure that capitalism, an infant of less 
than 200 years, can survive a new human 
groping for spiritual satisfaction? 

I propose that we have no such as- 
surance and that only superhuman effort. 
first to comprehend human wants and 
aspirations, and then to move convine- 
ingly toward satisfying them, can pre- 
vent the tragic decline of a system mag- 
nificently productive of things. 

The “old order changeth.” Neither the 
blind restrictions of medieval thought. 
nor today’s complacency about bathtubs, 
miles of railroad track, tall buildings, or 
capacity to produce goods of war can 
prevent loss of loyalty to any system that 
stresses yesterday's glories instead of to- 
morrow’s opportunities. 

“Mankind.” writes Alfred North 
Whitehead, * is now in one of its rare 
moods of shifting in outlook. The mere 
compulsion of tradition has lost its force. 
It is the business of philosophers. stu- 
dents and practical men to re-create and 
re-enact a vision of the world . . . There 
is now no choice before us. Either we 
must succeed in providing a rational co- 
ordination of impulse and thought or 
for centuries civilization will sink into a 
mere welter of minor excitements. We 
must produce a great age or see the col- 
lapse of the upward striving of our race.” 


*... he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes stat- 
utes or decisions possible or impossible 
to be executed.” | —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


How can we, the practical men of 
whom Whitehead speaks, help “to re- 
create and re-enact a vision.” and to help 
“produce a great age?” 

This question recalls the second of my 
two points: that human frustration saps 
the will to freedom and substitutes pre- 
judice for reason. There, it is the prime 
responsibility of any man who believes 
in freedom to reduce the causes of frus- 
tration. I list this unhesitatingly as a re- 
sponsibility of business management. 

I have wished from the beginning of 
this address that I could plunge into de- 
scription of techniques by which tangible 
objectives in human relations could be 
obtained. I suspect you wish the same 
thing. But experience has taught me that 
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ideas precede techniques — that long 
lists of shiny techniques with money- 
back guarantees are useless unless the 
spirit and heart and mind are the rocks 
upon which techniques are built. 

What are the manifestations of frus- 
tration? An associate of mine told me 
about her experience in a New York 
department store. Her fellow-clerks said 
that the employe’s cafeteria was run at 
a loss purposely by the company “so 
they can write it off of their income 
tax.” The extra-low cost desserts were at- 
tributed to the bosses’ desire to provide 
calories “so we'll work harder.” That 
there was no other moderately priced 
food in the vicinity, that space devoted 
to the cafeteria could have been put to 
money-making uses — these facts went 
unappreciated. No one had assured these 
girls that they were anything but talk- 
ing, selling, mechanical dolls. Above all. 
they felt expendable and they were right- 
ly bitter. 

Failures 


Management has fallen far short in 
two ways in dealing with individual and 
mass frustration. First, we have failed 
for the most part to understand the ba- 
sic needs and aspirations of people. We 
have been preoccupied by the unrealistic 
belief that men work for wages alone. 
A study just made in one of our own 
plants reveals that, despite a recent pro- 
longed strike, there is an amazing resi- 
due of loyalty toward General Foods. 
greater than that expressed in this study 
by any other part of the community or 
the nation. This holds although the ma- 
jority of employes believe that another 
company may pay higher wages. The 
implication of the fact that men and 
women almost automatically tend to rate 
their company as a better place to work. 
as engaged in finer research, as making 
better products, as giving the public 
more for its money — these implications 
have not yet been understood or capital- 
ized by American management. 

The man with a job wants to believe 
that where he spends his working hours 
is the best place for him to be. 

The second failure of modern man- 
agement is to tell its story, to identify its 
activities with the good life, to show by 
word and deed, not once a year but repe- 
titively, that its goals are linked with 
the best interests of its employes, its 
customers, its owners, and the general 
public. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS — KEY TO A NEW ERA — Continued 


Elton Mayo has shown in his two 
great books, The Human and then The 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civili- 
zation how the orderly progression from 
apprenticeship to craftsman stabilized 
society until late in the 19th century. Not 
until fifty years ago did our urban me- 
chanized society begin to make serious 
inroads on man’s ability to live as a 
24-hour man. 

How beautifully does Stoyan Chris- 
towe, an Armenian immigrant to this 
country, testify to the wisdom of Mayo’s 
analysis: 

“The ten hours I was yoked to the 
machine, during which I hardly spoke a 
word, and only heard the whirring of 
the wheels and the unvaried. rhythmic 
pounding of the machines, was a suspen- 
sion of life. a kind of dehumanization. 
Of course, it was bound up with the pay 
envelope. That little brown envelope rep- 
resented six days of insulation from life. 
And it seemed to me I was paid not so 
much for doing hard work — for it was 
not hard work — as for not living. 

“In the old country work was part of 
living. Work and life were inextricably 
bound up together. There was a union 
between the doer and the thing done. 
When you pruned the vines you knew 
why you had to do it, and you could see 
the sap running from the eye of the 
slashed vine like tears from a human 
eye. When you swung the scythe in the 
meadow you heard the grass sigh as it 
fell in swaths at your feet. The scythe 
itself hissed like a snake as it devoured 
the flowery grass. Whatever you did in 
the old country you understood. And 
there was an affinity between living and 
work, between the sweat of your brow 
and the tears of the vine, between your 
own breath and the earth’s exhalation.” 


Need To Be Needed 


Perhaps some of you have heard me 
tell the story of a stalwart young soldier 
who stepped into the path of a truck and 
was mortally wounded. A group gath- 
ered quickly about the boy and a clergy- 
man stepped from a car and moved to 
the dying boy’s side. He took the boy’s 
hands in his. The soldier opened his 
eyes, saw the clergyman, smiled, and 
died. 

A few days later I saw that clergyman 
again. “That was a magnificent thing 
you did for that boy,” I said. The man’s 
answer I shall always remember. “A man 
needs to be needed,” he said. 


If I talk in parables and lean heavily 
on human experience in attempting to 
describe why human relations are key to 
corporate survival, it is because from ex- 
perience are derived the human attitudes. 
If these attitudes are positive and loyal 
to a system, they can and will support it 
through good times and bad. But if they 
are attitudes born of human frustration, 
any system that depends upon them is 
founded upon the sand and will fall. 


“The starting point of public relations 
in labor matters must be realization . . . 
that the modern industrial worker is 
likely to be (1) troubled about his share 
in the product of his labor; (2) frus- 
trated, consciously or otherwise, by the 
limitations of his occupation; and (3) 
confused, ignorant, or misinformed re- 
garding the system of which he is a 
vital part.” 

Martin Dopce 
in Public Relations Handbook 
(Lesly — Prentice-Hall) 


Gordon Allport describes Citizen Sam: 

“Take, for example, Citizen Sam who 
moves and has his being in the great 
activity wheel of New York City. Let us 
savy that he spends his hours of con- 
sciousness somewhere in the badlands of 
the Bronx. He wakens to grab the morn- 
ing’s milk left at the door by an agent 
of a vast dairy and distributing system 
whose corporate maneuvers, so vital to 
his health, never consciously concern 
him. After paying hasty respects to his 
landlady, he dashes into the transporta- 
tion system whose mechanical and civic 
mysteries he does not comprehend. At 
the factory he becomes a cog for the day 
in a set of systems far beyond his ken. 

“To him (as to everybody else) the 
company he works for is an abstraction: 
he plays an unwitting part in the ‘crea- 
tion of surpluses’ (whatever they are) 
and though he doesn’t know it his furi- 
ous activity at his machine is regulated 
by the ‘law of supply and demand,’ and 
by ‘the availability of raw materials’ 
and by ‘prevailing interest rates.’ Un- 
known to himself he is headed next week 
for the ‘surplus labor market.’ A union 
official collects his dues; just why he 
doesn’t know. At noontime that corpor- 
ate monstrosity, Horn and Hardart, swal- 
lows him up, much as he swallows one 
of its automatic pies. After more activity 
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in the afternoon, he seeks out a standard- 
ized day-dream produced in Hollywood, 
to rest his tense, but not efficient mind. 
At the end of the day he sinks into a 
tavern, and unknowingly victimized by 
the advertising cycle, orders in rapid 
succession Four Roses, Three Feathers. 
Golden Wedding and Seagram’s which 
‘men who plan beyond tomorrow’ like 
to drink. 

“Sam has been active all day, im- 
mensely active, playing a part in dozens 
of impersonal cycles of behavior. He has 
brushed scores of ‘corporate personali- 
ties,” but has entered into intimate rela- 
tions with no single human being. The 
people he has met are idler-gears like 
himself meshed into systems of trans- 
mission, far too distracted to examine 
any one of the cycles in which they are 
engaged. Throughout the day Sam is on 
the go, implicated in this task and that, 
— but does he, in a psychological sense, 
participate in what he is doing? Al- 
though constantly task-involved, is he 
ever really ego-involved?” 

And what is the effect of this life in 
terms of attitudes toward his business 
system? Depth studies of Citizen Sam 
today reveal these prevailing beliefs: 

1. Management is more interested in 

the dollar signs than in humanity. 

2. Management manages without 
heart. 

3. Management has to be forced to 
provide decent working condi- 
tions. 

1. Management has to be forced by 
government and by unions to share 
profits. 

Management still makes fantastic 
profits. 

But, where management has _recog- 
nized Citizen Sam as human being. 
where genuine effort has been made to 
make him feel that he is an appreciated 
vital part of an important operation, 
where management has talked turkey 
about its problems in terms Citizen Sam 
understands, there has been greater la- 
bor peace, greater understanding, and 
ultimately better production. These are 
the fruits of an all-out planned attack on 
human frustration, the enemy of free 
men and free institutions. 


ul 


Survival Depends on Human 
Understanding 
My third and last point, if you can 
remember that far back, was simply that 
(Please Turn to Page 20) 


_— YEARS AGO | wrote for a man 
named Mike Zabosky. Mike had come 
to the United States from Poland five 
years before | began writing for him. 
He had a wife and two children and he 
made $58.00 a week. He had gone to 
night school for one year before I be- 
gan writing for him. 

I wasn’t on Mike’s payroll exactly: 
along with about thirty other young fel- 
lows and a couple of older ones, | wrote 
news stories and feature stories and edi- 
torials for Mike Zabosky. I did this be- 
cause Mike was a reader of the Cleveland 
Press. A great many other people be- 
sides Mike — several hundred thousand 
of them, in fact — read the Cleveland 
Press, but the editor of the paper back 
in 1919 was firmly convinced that if 
Mike could understand what we wrote. 
so could 200,000 other readers. 

We kept our stories short and we 
never used words of more than two syll- 
ables. except with special permission of 
the editor, and this wasn’t given too 
frequently. We kept it short and simple 
because we wanted Mike to understand 
it... we wanted to appeal to this com- 
posite reader. 

This policy of our editors must have 
heen a good one, because the Cleveland 
Press sold copies and advertisements 
and the advertisements sold goods, while 
the editorial columns informed Mike 
and his family and his thousands of in- 
tellectual equals. 

Mike Zabosky understood his boss, his 
superintendent and his foreman to a de- 
gree. And he cheerfully accepted them 
in their jurisdiction over him in his job. 
because of that understanding — and 
because be saw them as a part of a sys- 
‘tem in America that made possible a life 
that he enjoyed, one much better than 
the one he had left in the old country. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Earle Ferris brought 
Mike Zabosky to the last convention of 
PRSA. Not everyone met Mike, because 
Mr. Ferris presented him before one of 
the panel discussion groups. After three 
months we’ve persuaded Earle Ferris to 
commit “Mike’’ to paper. Here he is, with 
his practical lesson in semantics. And a 
“bicycle story’ that illuminates human 
behaviorism. 


By EARLE FERRIS 
New York City 


I don’t think Mike’s children have 
such understanding of their bosses. and 
I think that one reason is that public re- 
lations efforts have. up to now. fallen 
short of their goal. In failing to pro- 
mote the understanding that begets loy- 
alty and esprit de corps between the 
working man and the company that em- 
ploys him, public relations practitioners 
are undermining the free enterprise sys- 
tem by default. 

I believe that one of the big tasks that 
lies ahead of the public relations pro- 
fession is to convince this land’s young 
people — while they are young — of the 
advantages of living in America. to 
awaken their pride in their country and 
its way of life. Public relations men 
should carry the banner from here on. 
We must realize that there are thous- 
ands of forces and people making ene- 
mies for American business for every 
one making friends for it. 

I would like to take you for a minute 
to a little Ohio town not far from Cleve- 
land. There are two factories in town: a 
General Electric factory and the Ameri- 
can Hamerstram Co. On Pitt Street there 
are two families who live next door to 
each other: the Wilsons and the Browns. 

Herbert Wilson works for the General 
Electric Co. and Robert Brown works 
for the American Hamerstram Co. Mr. 
Wilson has a nine year old boy named 
Ralph and Mr. Brown has a ten year old 
boy named Glen. Glen comes home from 
school and he tells his mother that Ralph 
Wilson’s father has just bought him a 
bicycle and Glen Brown wants a bicycle. 
too. His mother says that they cannot af- 
ford to buy him a bicycle and he wants 
to know why. The mother tells him that 
his father does not make enough money 
working for the American Hamerstram 
Co. so that he can buy his son a bicycle. 

To reduce this fable to its simplest 
common denominator, let me say that 
right here at the age of ten, Glen Brown 
begins to hate the American Hamerstram 
Co., and when he dies, 60 years later. he 
takes with him to the grave. locked in 
his heart, an undying hatred for the 
American Hamerstram Co. 

It starts out when he is ten, with him 
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THIS LIES AHEAD 


We must reach our young people. 


saying. “That dirty old Hamerstram Co. 
doesn’t pay pop enough to let him buy 
me a bike.” and it carries through to 
middle age and beyond, the firm convie- 
tion that if the Hamerstram Co. had been 
any good, they would have paid his 
father enough money to let him have a 
bicycle when he was ten years old. 

The ten-year-old’s reaction is an emo- 
tional one, and it is a lasting one. A 
decade or more after he has lost interest 
in bikes, Glen retains the prejudice 
against the Hamerstram Co., very likely 
without even remembering what caused 
it. 

This chain of events is symptomatic 
of how easily people grow up hating 
business. Refused a bicycle. they ac- 
quire in early life an unreasoning but 
strong hostility which must be overcome. 

If this mother, at the time she turned 
down the boy’s plea for a new bicycle. 
had told him that he, as an American, 
the son of an American worker, pos- 
sessed things which no child in any other 
country in the world had, she might 
have cushioned the blow. Moreover, had 
she explained that, while he was not to 
get a new bicycle just then, he had a 
chance to earn enough to buy one in the 
future — by running errands, delivering 

(Please Turn to Page 28) 
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APPLICANT FOR A JOB in public 
relations counseling called at our 
office recently. He said he had read every 
public relations case study he could find 
— in fact. had learned how to handle 
every conceivable public relations prob- 
lem which might arise. He would merely 
look through his file and find how some- 
one else had successfully dealt with the 
same kind of situation. 

It is unusual to find anyone who goes 
that far. Nevertheless. the omnivorous 
demand for public relations case studies 
makes one wonder whether they are often 
followed too literally and hence without 
sufficiently skilled adaptation. 

There have been times when a case 
study for one company fitted almost pre- 
cisely the needs of another organization. 
For example. a public relations counsel 
requested the president of a company to 
ask his 10 senior executives for their 
opinions regarding the probable growth 
of the company in the next five years —- 
in sales, production. inventories. person- 
nel, plants. research, capital require- 
ments, etc. The answers to these questions 
were needed as a guide for a long range 
public relations program and for the 
various publics involved (and for nearly 
all other corporate programs). As the 
results of this study were highly bene- 
ficial, later the counsel found that an al- 
most identical set of questions fitted the 
needs of another client. 


The experience of others can be help- 
ful in suggesting possible ways of meet- 
ing some difficult situation, even though 
it would be almost a miracle if any pub- 
lic relations problem of any complexity 
had an exact counterpart in the past. 
The pieces in the puzzle may need only 
a little switching around, and such 
switching is vital if we are to get the 
correct answer for each individual prob- 
lem. 

While the subject of case studies is 
much too vast to be covered in one mag- 
azine article, at least we can select some 
of the most important types and sug- 


HOW TO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS CASE STUDIES 


USE 


By VERNE BURNETT 
New York, N. Y. 


gest how to get value from them and 
how to avoid various pitfalls. 


A Check List 


First of all we should use most case 
studies as a check list. For example. a 
successful open house day was held in a 
New England city recently. The sponsor, 
a manufacturer, had studied techniques 
used elsewhere and adapted them skill- 
fully to his own situation. A summary 
written after the event might seem to be 
a model formula for anyone else to 
accept. 

In fact. another manufacturer decided 
to follow that formula. Almost immedi- 
ately he saw he would need to make re- 
visions. He realized that for his own 
open house two days would be needed 
instead of one, due to the locations of his 
plants and the much larger number of 
persons involved. He found he would 
have to restrict greatly the nature of the 
plant tours, because of hazards of fire 
and explosion in various factory depart- 
ments. He had to limit the number and 
classifications of persons invited because 
of difficulties in handling large crowds. 
Although changes were made in the orig- 
inal plan. use of the case study as a 
check list proved to be of great value. 


Differences in Personalities 


One case study, which has been pub- 
lished, explains how the president of a 
corporation was the spearhead of a long 
range public relations program. He 
made intelligent speeches which were 
well delivered and well publicized. He 
became acquainted personally with many 
opinion leaders. He served as a chair- 
man of a community fund drive and var- 
ious other public service and charity 
campaigns. His picture and his com- 
ments appeared occasionally in maga- 
zines and newspapers and he spoke over 
radio networks. At the same time, he 
made sure that his company was well 
managed. Relations with employes, cus- 
tomers, plant communities, dealers, and 
stockholders were constantly improved 
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. . select best device to interpret problem 


— these relationships forming the sound 
core of the program. 

Another corporation president was 
urged to adapt this type of program to 
himself and his enterprise. He was an 
excellent administrator and built good 
internal relationships. Yet when he faced 
an audience, he lacked the flair for mak- 
ing a friendly or interesting talk. While 
he was a generous contributor to chari- 
ties, he had no interest in taking the 
lead in a campaign to raise funds for a 
charitable organization. 

Since the man could not be adapted to 
the previous formula, a new program 
was built around him. He was willing to 
be quoted about unusually progressive 
steps taken in his company regarding re- 
lations with employes, communities, and 
customers. His comments were of a type 
welcomed by editors and writers and by 
their readers. He had considerable ap- 
preciation and understanding of scienti- 
fic research — hence his activities in that 
field and his comments about them had 
public relations values. The new, tailor- 
made program which emerged resembled 
that of the published case study in only” 
a few respects. Yet the original case 
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HOW TO USE PUBLIC RELATIONS CASE STUDIES — Continued 


study served as a helpful check list. and 
the differences in personality and ability 
were properly adjusted and utilized. 


The Element of Novelty 


A national competition among con- 
sumers of a food product received extra- 
ordinary attention from the press and 
radio. Sales were benefitted and from 
every standpoint the public relations re- 
sults were valuable. The contest involved 
an enormous amount of detail. If every 
step were published as a case study. the 
information would be helpful to some 
other company only in certain respects. 

The unusual idea behind the contest 
would not have the novelty or news value 
if repeated. Various methods and psy- 
chological and other factors might con- 
siderably benefit others who are plan- 
ning a contest. In order to get compar- 
able results, some new major idea must 
be developed if there is to be novelty and 
news value. 


Changing Times 


Many public relations case studies 
were published about activities in World 
War II. For example, a great charitable 
organization found out early in the war 
that it should appeal to the public’s de- 
sire personally to comfort and aid the 
men and women in the armed services. 
through blood donorship, surgical dress- 
ings, etc. When it became evident that 
the war would soon end, the public’s in- 
terest switched to aid to prisoners of 
war, to entertainment in camps. and to 
rehabilitation, and the organization 
switched its appeals accordingly. Even 
before \-J Day. public interest looked 
forward to charitable work —~- such as 
disaster relief — within the United 
States. Therefore the public relations 
program was geared to the new devel- 
opment. 

A case study based on war conditions 
has its principal value in showing the 
importance of finding out what the pub- 
lic thinks and feels today. Various de- 
tails or techniques in a wartime program 
might be adapted or used as a check list. 
The factor of changing times and con- 
ditions is an important point to remem- 
ber in adapting such case studies — if 
not all case studies. 


Locale 


A public relations counsel was con- 
fronted with the problem of assisting a 


management in public relations aspects 
of a serious labor situation. On the sur- 
face. the conditions seemed almost ex- 
actly comparable with those in a case 
study which had been developed in an- 
other part of the country. 

Analysis showed, however, important 
differences due largely to location. In 
the new situation, it became clear that 
the isolated nature of the communities 
with their unusual local pride. their cli- 
mate, topography. and other factors 
called for a different general approach 
to public opinion. 

When it came to certain details, the 
earlier case study proved helpful. But 
if the basic strategy had been based on 
previous experiences, it probably would 
have resulted in failure. 


Differences in Managements 


One public relations practitioner had 
a successful experience in setting up a 
stockholder relations program for a pub- 
licly owned company with many thous- 
ands of stockholders. He developed a 
rather complete case study for this par- 
ticular company’s work in that field. 

He then was assigned to the job of 
creating a program for a smaller com- 
pany which had relatively few stock- 
holders, with a majority interest in the 
hands of one family group. 

He tried to apply his first formula to 
the new job. In doing so, he overlooked 
basic differences in the managements and 
attitudes altered by size and nature of 
the ownership. The annual report he pre- 
pared would do credit to a much larger 
company and so would other techniques. 
But he missed the mark in various ways 
by misjudging the differences in the two 
companies. 


Human Nature Varies Slightly 


One common denominator in case stu- 
dies has to do with fundamentals of hu- 
man nature. Most human beings want to 
feel important. to love and be loved, to 
have a home and family. to get ahead in 
the world, to be strong and healthy, to 
belong to a team and support it. and 
so on, 

Whenever a case study brings to light 
some guidance on dealing with basic 
phases of human nature. then the study 
is to be trusted most. as long as the 
practical applications of such knowledge 
are checked and rechecked constantly. 

A certain grocery product has flue- 
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tuated in popularity with consumers. In 
some years it makes gains, then it slips 
back. Analysis of the promotion for 25 
years shows that in the years of the 
product’s popularity, appeals to the con- 
sumers were on sound psychological 
grounds. Then there would be introduced 
some new approach which lacked the 
right public appeal. 

The advertising and publicity in the 
successful years made some of the few 
fundamental appeals which would work 
for the product in question. These ap- 
peals might well be applied to somewhat 
similar products, because of the univer- 
sality of certain reactions of human 
nature. 


The Theme and the Device 


Solving a public relations problem 
requires understanding of its basic na- 
ture — usually something which seems 
simple when you reach it. First we have 
to brush aside numerous factors which 
seem important to some persons in a 
management. We have to weigh the rela- 
tive validity of each factor and discard 
dispassionately until we get to the funda- 
mental theme or idea. 

After arriving at the theme, the next 
step is to develop a device, project, or 
technique that will dramatize or explain 
the basic concept. This may involve a 
national contest, a public relations ad- 
vertising program, or any of the count- 
less other material things which can be 
done to clarify or demonstrate an idea. 


Two Vital Steps 


Almost every case study be 
checked in the light of these two vital 
steps in public relations — arriving at 
the basic theme and the devices to ex- 
plain it — before attempting to fit the 
solution of one problem to another. 

While one can advisedly duplicate 
some phases of a case study completely. 
he first should “walk all around it.” In 
doing so we should mull over such fac- 
tors as timing, novelty, differences in 
personalities, location, size, background. 
changing times and conditions, make-up 
of the groups, etc. We should make sure 
that we arrive at the heart of the prob- 
lem and select the best device or devices 
to interpret it. This is a laborious pro- 
cess but it is well worth while. 

The writer is for detailed and better 
case studies, and more of them. He ap- 
peals only for their most intelligent, ef- 
fective application. 
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SMALL-BUSINESS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INGENUITY and _re- 


ITH ALL 
of American business 
men, it is indeed strange how long it has 
taken to realize the importance of peo- 
ple. We have been thinking too much of 


THE 


material things. such as_ production. 
equipment, inventory and profits. failing 
very often to realize the human element 
that gives value, and the only value there 
is. to any of them. This applies equally 
in our relation to the buying public and 
the employee group that makes it all 
possible. | do not mean to infer that we 
have done nothing but I am convinced 
we have not given it the consideration 
that it deserved in all our planning. 
Failure to do this has much to do with 
our present disturbed economy, and we 
are beginning to realize that deprecia- 
tion of the human element in our busi- 
ness is now considered to a great extent 
the responsibility of industry. 

Small business is only small in its se 
regated parts for it is really big busine 
in its total volume. It has the same gen- 
eral problems, responsibilities and op- 
portunities. There is no such thing as a 
permanent business for we are only sure 
of what we are selling or producing the 
moment we have it. 


o- 
Ss 


The customer, the buying public, is 
the final authority. The employee pro- 
duces, sells and handles the product and 
management plans, advises and does 
most of the worrying. They are a trinity, 
neither one can succeed without the 
other. If this is true, then how necessary 
it is for us to realize the importance of 
good public relations. 

I believe a percentage of income for 
protection and depreciation of employee 
personnel is just as legitimate an ex- 
pense item as depreciation of equipment. 
A co-operative plan shared alike by in- 
dustry and workers, contracted with re- 
putable insurance organizations. would 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An executive of a 
small business looks at public relations. 
Mr. Frank Smith has operated the Snow 
Flake Laundry Company in Seattle, Wash- 
ington for 35 years. His article is based 
upon his remarks before the Public Rela- 
tions Clinic held in Seattle on February 
3rd under the sponsorship of PRSA and 
the Seattle Public Relations Roundtable, 
with the cooperation of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


By FRANK SMITH 
Seattle, Washington 


far out-rank in value our present gov- 
ernment aid that is fast becoming a con- 
trolled economy. In addition and of 
equal value it would have developed mu- 
tual interest between the industry and 
worker that is a natural result of such a 
plan and injection of a third party now 
so dominant in our employee relation 
might not have been necessary. However 
this is past history but it is worth while 
to go back and realize wherein we have 
failed. 

But we still must have good will and 
our problem is to find out how small 
business can develop good public rela- 
tions. | believe it must first find a way 
to co-operate with others in an organized 
effort. 

There are many ventures that must 
begin at the bottom and work up. how- 
ever. in a business its character and 
whole structure hinges on the man at the 
top. What he is will be reflected all down 
the line through every activity of his or- 
ganization. If we want good public rela- 
tions. then, of necessity, it must begin 
with the final authority. Here is where 
small business has a distinct advantage 
through close relations between employ- 
er-employee-customer and the public. 
Familiarity with employees will not do 
it but knowing them as people, not num- 
bers, taking a live interest in their prob- 
lems and always being approachable will 
help very much. 

Any effort made toward mutual under- 
standing and good will with employees 
just makes good sense, for you cannot 
get along without them. 

Union contracts making necessary 
dealing with officials of the union repre- 
senting the employees. naturally have an 
effect on your relation with them. How- 
ever, here again is a factor that can only 
be met satisfactorily by fair dealing on 
both sides with the initiative in this re- 
gard a responsibility of industry. | have 
found in my experience the majority of 
union officials will meet you half-way. 
because they too and their job depend 
on good fellowship. 

Your customer must be more than 
just an organization or individual with 
which you do business. It must be raised 
on a higher level if we have a right to 
expect any stability or continuity. You 
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should have his confidence and he has 
every right to expect every consideration 
in service and price that he is entitled to. 
It is not his responsibility to look over 
your shoulder in every transaction to 
protect his rightful interest. I believe 
that is good public relations. 

Our business or industry has a certain 
level that public opinion has set for us 
and that level will depend very much on 
customer and employee good will. 

Then there is community relations. 
This is the over and above that we give 
of our time, talent and money for the 
common weal. We must do our part as 
good citizens and it is in this field of 
public relations that we can take our 
greatest pride for it is an unselfish con- 
tribution and yet it may be the very fac- 
tor that can bring success to our busi- 
ness. 

Finally, we must make our own re- 
cord, we must make it known by active 
participation in community organiza- 
tions that are working for the common 
good, by our example in business and 
personal life, then taking an active part 
as a citizen. 

Good public relations either on the 
part of an individual or business can 
only be secured when it justifies the con- 
fidence and good will of the public for 
whom it is a trustee and a servant. 
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CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


By J. S. CANTLIN* 


General Commercial Manager, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Washington and Idaho Area, Seattle 


USTOMER RELATIONS is a subject in- 
broad and varying condi- 
tions. 

One organization may deal with a 
group of customers which is a limited 
and unique component of the public. 
while at the other extreme, an organiza- 
tion’s dealings may involve a substantial 
part of the whole population. 

My experience over the past 27 years 
has been with The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. a subsidiary of the 
Bell System. This experience, of course. 
has been in a category of dealing with a 
group of customers who make up a sub- 
stantial part of the whole population. 
During this time | have made many ob- 
servations and reached some conclusions 
which | hope may warrant your consid- 
eration and be helpful in your particu- 
lar field. 

At the outset of this discussion, we 
might ask the question — What is cus- 
tomer relations? There may be many 
answers to this question. I propose this 
definition — Customer relations is the 
result of the attitude of each individual 
customer — and I would like to empha- 
size the word “individual” — toward the 
organization with which he deals. 

This individual attitude reflects the 
composite experience of each customer 
with the entire organization. Hence. 
everything an organization is or does 
contributes positively, 
nothing to this attitude. 

Let us examine some of the character- 
istics of an organization which contri- 
bute positively to this attitude: 


negatively or 


Desirable customer relations must 
have the firm foundation of a sound 
fundamental institutional policy. The 
policy of the Bell System is — “To 
render the best possible telephone 
service at the least cost, consistent 
with financial safety, and fair treat- 
ment to employees and those who have 
invested their money in the business.” 


Note the balance in that policy, and 


* A direct, forceful story of how one organiza- 
tion approaches relations with its customers. Mr. 
Cantlin spoke before the Seattle Public Relations 
Clinic, February 3rd, under sponsorship of PRSA 
and the Seattle Public Relations Roundtable, with 
cooperation of Seattle Chamber of C ce. 


the consideration it gives to the qual- 
ity of service, to the customer. the 
price, the financial stability of the 
organization, the employees and the 
investors. 


Quality of Service 


We in the telephone business view the 
quality of service as the most important 
contributing factor to the attitude of in- 
dividuals using our service toward our 
company. Many of the millions of trans- 
actions we have with our customers each 
day are individual and personal. There- 
fore, our service should not only be tech- 
nically excellent but it should be ren- 
dered courteously and with friendliness. 
which we term rendering service with 
tone. Then and only then do we consider 
the quality of service as positively good. 

Example: Let us assume you place a 
long distance call to New York City. 
Also let us assume that the speed with 
which the call was completed to your 
called party in New York was complete- 
ly satisfactory. If the operator who han- 
dled your call was courteous, helpful 
and friendly. then we consider the serv- 
ice as being positively good and for a 
fleeting moment there passes through 
your mind the thought — that’s a nice 
outfit. 

However. let us assume that the opera- 
tor handling the call that was speedily 
completed was curt, indifferent or gave 
you the impression she wished you 


hadn't called — _ notwithstanding the 
technical excellence of the service: name- 
ly, the speed — we would consider the 


quality of service not good because your 
individual attitude would have left some- 
thing to be desired. 

Another example: lf you request to 
have your service changed or rearranged 
in your office or home, if the installer 
who comes to do the work promptly, in 
accordance with a previous appointment. 
is courteous, friendly and considerate in 
doing his work and does the work as you 
want it to be done, that service to you 
would be positively good. 

But supposing instead the installer 
failed to put his mat over a rug while 
doing his work and some slight soiling 
resulted, or he left your premises lit- 
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tered with odds and ends and pieces of 
wire, such service would not be posi- 
tively good according to our standards. 

Another example: Within the next 
week a directory will be delivered in 
Seattle containing several hundred thous- 
and names. addresses and_ telephone 
numbers. Our standards on this direc- 
tory are extremely high. As a matter of 
fact, we strive for perfection, of course. 
but the tolerable error, according to our 
standards in this directory. is 15 hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent. As a matter of 
fact, telephone directories have been re- 
ferred to as the most accurate publica- 
tions in the world. 

Your reaction may be that this is an 
extreme standard. But let us consider 
that for a moment. Again getting back 
to this concept of the individual atti- 
tude going to make up positively good 
customer relations. Let us assume you 
do as most other people do upon the re- 
ceipt of their telephone directory; name- 
ly, look up your own name. If Mr. 
Blank looks up his name and finds that 
it has been misspelled or his address or 
his telephone number is incorrect, it 
makes no different that 199.999 other 
listings were correct. To him the most 
important listing in the book was incor- 
rect and. therefore. we have done an in- 
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efficient job, and what Mr. Blank thinks 
about us, and incidentally may tell us, is 
hardly fit for publication. He tells the 
folks at his club and his luncheon cron- 
ies about the inefficient Telephone Com- 
pany. He talks about it for weeks and 
maybe months. He has been personally 
offended. 

So, recognizing the importance of 
each individual’s listing in the directory, 
we take extreme caution to make all list- 
ings absolutely accurate. 


Fair Treatment to Employees 


Another facet of this policy mentioned 
above. you will notice, was the recogni- 
tion of the need for fair treatment to em- 
ployees. By fair treatment we mean good 
working conditions, wages that compare 
favorably with those paid elsewhere in 
the community for similar training and 
skill, security in employment, pension 
and benefit plans. 

What relationship does this phase of 
our policy have on customer relations? 
A great deal in my opinion because cus- 
tomer relations should be considered as 
a part of the whole function of an organ- 
ization — not a specialty for some par- 
ticular staff to take care of by entertain- 
ment, interesting booklets, letters, adver- 
tisements, etc. These may be desirable 
but they should not be considered, in my 
opinion, as a substitute for the whole or- 
ganization’s participation in this impor- 
tant matter. What an organization does 
for a customer and how it does it has a 
far greater influence on this individual’s 
attitude than what the organization says. 
Employees who are happy in their em- 
ployment and who have respect and con- 
fidence in the management and organiza- 
tion that employs them are better dis- 
posed to render a high quality service 
with adequate tone. It would be difficult 
to imagine a disgruntled installer, opera- 
tor. business office representative or di- 
rectory compilation clerk rendering a 
prompt. pleasing, friendly and accurate 
telephone service. The tone of the em- 
ployees’ attitude has a very positive ef- 
fect upon the tone of the attitude of the 
customer toward the business. 

By way of summary, I would like to 
submit that the most important contri- 
butions to positive individual customer 
attitude toward an organization will re- 
sult from a balanced fundamental policy, 
good management which recognizes cus- 
tomer relations in its broadest sense, 
high quality of service with proper tone, 
sound employee relationship and _atti- 
tude and the good character of the or- 
ganization. 


The following letter, reproduced in full with the author’s permission, 
is one of the most challenging and thought-provoking to cross the 
editor’s desk. It was addressed to the Society’s president and based on 
remarks made by him in the Seattle Public Relations Seminar in early 
February. It is re-printed here for its general interest to all in public 
relations. You may agree or you may take issue with Mr. Hoernlein — 
but you will find yourself thinking over his point many times. Your 
reactions and comments are invited and if of sufficient interest will be 
reproduced in part in a future issue of The Journal. 


THE EDITOR . 


Mr. J. Handly Wright, President 
Public Relations Society of America 
525 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Dear Mr. Wright: 


N Something About Eve, James Branch Cabell has one of his characters say this: 
Don first person that pretended to speak for the real good of anybody else was 
a serpent in a Garden, and ever since then that sort of talking has been venomous.” 

I quote this because I am about to hold post mortem on several aspects of the 
PR clinic held in Seattle on February 3. My point of view is intended to be 
constructive: I am not trying to boost my ego by showing off my quote superior 
something or other unquote: I want to pass along some thoughts that I believe you 


will find useful. I am not a public speak- 
er; my job is not particularly important 
(advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager for a Seattle manufacturer). So the 
things that I want to say here have not 
had wide circulation. They should have. 
If you find them useful, they will have. 
So good. 


The first (and lesser) point concerns 
one of the comments you made in discus- 
sing labor-management negotiations. As 
I wrote it in my notes: “Why not try 
this approach: How far can we go in 
meeting employees’ desires and wants — 
instead of how far can we go in holding 
them off.” Very good going. May you 
have the opportunity to say that to many 
more groups! 

I would like to present, for your con- 
sideration, another point of view along 
the same lines. The function of business, 
in our economy, is to produce goods that 
meet human needs and wants; to market 
and distribute these goods as widely as 
possible; and to do these things at a 
fair return to both employer and em- 
ployee. When “labor” and “manage- 
ment” sit down at the “bargaining 
table,” then, they have a job to do, not 
a war to wage. That job is to determine 
working and pay conditions that will 
keep the goods being produced efficient- 
ly and steadily, at a fair return to all in- 
volved in the production and distribu- 
tion, from swamper through chairman 
of the board to dealers and salesmen. 
That’s all there is to it. Sitting down 
together and working out a mutual prob- 
lem. 
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Employers adopting this attitude will 
find immediate suspicion from the union 
leaders. “What the hell’s going on 
here?” But this attitude, serving as foun- 
dation for both contract negotiations and 
a good PR program, would eventually 
begin to dissolve the suspicion, to clear 
up a lot of suspicion-based difficulties. - 
There is a strong human tendency to 
pull down the guy above us. But if the 
guy on the rung above is working hard 
with us to get a job done well? 

These views, incidentally, do not come 
from a book on PR, or from knowing 
somebody who belongs to a union. They 
come from 12 years of work as a jour- 
neyman in building and ship construc- 
tion .. . from experience as a shop fore- 
man — and as a shop steward for a 
union... from my father’s having been a 
business agent of a union for eight years. 

The second point is far more impor- 
tant. According to the notes I took dur- 
ing the clinic sessions, you were one of 
the speakers who used the term “welfare 
state.” This is a serious error — if busi- 
ness men are trying to convince anybody 
else besides each other. 

Somewhere, I read a behavior-evalu- 
ational method that a psychologist was 
using. He had his patient list his (or 
her) behavior — everything done — for 
a week or so. Idea then was to study it 
like a stranger. “This person has done 
thus and so. Don’t know what his mo- 
tives were — but what does it look like 
he was trying to accomplish?” Amazing 
what will come out of evaluations like 
that! 
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LETTER TO PRESIDENT OF PRSA — Continued 


And the basic point is that we usually 
evaluate at too high a level of abstrac- 
tions. We have not properly established 
all of the important referents. 

So with the “welfare state.” It is strict- 
ly a jousting at windmills. Business men 
are using out-of-date weapons — to fight 
a modern “enemy” that was best de- 
scribed in James Burnham’s “The Man- 
agerial Revolution.” 

Try a semantic analysis. 1930-1936. 
Rough times. The country found itself in 
a “depression.” No work. Millions un- 
employed. Remember the anguished 
screams that went up when Roosevelt 
first started the various “dole” methods? 
I remember them. In our family, we be- 
lieved them. We considered “welfare” 
or “relief” as disgraceful. But no work. 
I was out of school, but who wanted me 
when capable experienced men, such as 
my father, could not be used? So our 
resources dwindled. I can still remember 
that my parents sent me to the “wel- 
fare” for clothing and food grants. Too 
ashamed to go _ themselves. I was 
ashamed too. So were millions of others 
in the same boat. But something hap- 
pened. 

Brief analogy: Five or six years ago, 
I had a “nervous breakdown.” When the 
suicide thoughts first came, I rejected 
them violently. They came again and 
again. Rejection less extreme each time. 
Till finally my biggest struggle was to 
stay alive. The suicide wish was almost 
overpowering. The mere repetition of 
the thought had developed a conditioned 
reflex supporting what I had originally 
rejected! 

So millions of Americans went to the 
“welfare” with great reluctance. “Wel- 
fare” fed them, clothed them. “Welfare” 
kept them from starving .. . or from 
chronic malnutrition that would have 
led to physical or emotional damage. 
They came to look on the “welfare” as 
something that “kept us alive.” Millions 
of Americans! 

Now, each day, we are deluged with 
plaints and protests and full-fledged 
screams against the “welfare” state. But 
who’s trying to sell who? Millions of 
Americans lost their sense of shame over 
receiving from the “welfare.” They ac- 
cept the word “welfare” as being asso- 
ciated with groups interested in their 
survival during those days. And what a 
strong conditioned reflex that makes! 

But consider another label: the “bu- 


reaucratic state.” The “welfare state” 
sounds like something that would help a 
man when he’s in trouble; the “bureau- 
cratic state” sounds like something that 
will keep a man in trouble. Burnham, in 
the book previously mentioned, did not 
use this particular label — but it is an 
accurate label to tag onto what is hap- 
pening. So it boils down to this: “Wel- 
fare state” is an inaccurate label that 
actually helps to sell the idea to millions 
of Americans who might otherwise op- 
pose it. “Bureaucratic state” is an ac- 
curate label — and would remind these 
same people of the existence of tenden- 
cies that give rise to authoritarian gov- 
ernment. Bureaucracy does not stem 
from the “welfare state” — the “welfare 
state” stems from bureaucracy! 


Sometimes, Mr. Wright, it gets a little 
discouraging to watch the only possible 
opposition to authoritarianism use slo- 
gans that speed up the advance of au- 
thoritarianism. And mine seems like an 
especially small voice, crying in an un- 
receptive desert. Burnham’s book has 
seemingly had no impact. The impact of 
Korzybski’s general semantic approach 
to problems (“Science and Sanity”) has 
been just barely measurable. But Burn- 
ham is a college professor; Korzybski a 
mathematician. Mine is a voice formerly 
of labor, now of business. I stress this 
not from any solipism — but rather to 
point out that my views come from the 
“working people.” I am nearly 35 — 
and nearly 30 of those years were spent 
in the socio-economic group known as 
the “working class.” I have fought my 
way out of it, and want to fight my way 
higher. But I think I can go farther, and 
faster, in some system similar to the 
present one . . . rather than in an au- 
thoritarian set-up, with its attendant sup- 
pression of freedom of movement and 
freedom of thought. That’s why I quoted 
Cabell at the beginning of this letter. 

The thoughts just narrated have been 
stirring in my mind for quite some time. 
Your talk crystallized my feeling that I 
ought to do something. I decided to start 
with this letter. And, this morning, on 
the way to work, I thought I’d try out 
the viewpoint before writing the letter. 

Got talking to a man I knew only 
slightly. Just this much: Currently truck 
driver. At one time, drove city bus. Owns 
“place” on one of the islands in Puget 
Sound. Some relative had been taking 
care of it for him: relative got sick; he 
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had moved over to his place, but too 
late to do anything with the ground for 
next season. Reads the morning paper 
here (Hearst). So then he is a “working 
man” — but also has some of the view- 
points of the farmer. And apparently 
weathered the depression fairly well. 
since he had been living here in the city, 
yet owned property on the island, farm- 
ing property. 

Without any prelude, I asked him if 
he’d been reading about this “welfare 
state.” He had. I asked, “Does that word 
‘welfare’ bother you any?” He shrugged: 
didn’t mean much to him one way or 
another. I asked again: “Do you think 
the term bothers the ordinary working 
stiff, like you and me? Or do you think 
we kinda got over it during the depres- 
sion?” He said, “Hell, the welfare’s the 
only thing kept some of them alive” — 
and then launched into a tirade against 
business men and the way they pushed 
people around! 

Business people view the present 
trends with alarm. I view their opposi- 
tion with alarm — because you have to 
fight fire with water, not gasoline! 

I'll get down off my soap box now. If 
I’ve managed to put any part of these 
conditions across to you, I’m satisfied. 
If not, look me up next time you’re in 
Seattle. I’d like to have at you again over 
a couple of beers! 


Sincerely yours, 


Seattle, Wash. Henry G. Hoernlein 


Employee Relations and 
Economic Understanding 
(Continued from Page 2) 
between supervisors and employees that 
is the most direct link of all. Are we 
using these as well as we should to meet 

this important problem? 

The need for economic understanding 
is not all on one side. There is need, too, 
for understanding by management of 
employee information and employee at- 
titudes as a factor of cost. Unfortunately 
there have been no good measuring 
sticks of this factor in the past. But we 
know that it is important, and some day 
may be regarded as the most important 
of all variable factors in cost. 

In this day of conflicting ideologies, a 
better understanding rather than parrot- 
like acceptance of our economic system 
is needed. It is a challenge to the in- 
genuity and energy of public relations. 
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NEWS 


IN VIEW 


GRASSROOTS PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE 
is the title of the book published last month by Ed 
Lipscomb, PRSA Executive Committee member, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, National Cotton Council of 
America. Now in its second printing the 104-page 
proposed program for farmer leadership is already 
in use by more than half the state farm organizations 
in the country. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CLINIC February 3 under sponsorship of PRSA and 
Seattle Public Relations Round Table and Chamber of Commerce presented 
national and local speakers on public relations techniques and develop- 
ment. Participants (I to r) Dean Austin Grimshaw, School of Business Ad- 
ministration and Dr. Stuart Dodd, director public opinion laboratory, both 
University of Washington, and PRSA member Frank N. Ward, People’s 
National Bank (and Round Table Chairman) discuss forthcoming Pacific 
Northwest Institute of Business Leadership set for June 15-16. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SEMINAR LEADERS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER’S ONE-DAY SEMINAR February 1 (I to r 
seated): J. Handly Wright, PRSA President, who gave keynote presenta- 
tion; Edward C. Portman, President, San Francisco Chapter; (standing) 
Robert L. Bliss, the Society’s Executive Vice President, who spoke on social 
aspects of public relations; and W. Howard Chase, PRSA Vice President, 
who addressed the luncheon of 350 San Francisco business leaders. 
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FIRST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY of public rela- 
tions technical and general books is being prepared 
by PRSA’‘s Education and Research Committee, Dr. 
Rex F. Harlow, Chairman. PENDLETON DUDLEY (above), 
senior partner, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, is in charge 
of this important committee development, results of 
which will be published during 1950 by the Society. 
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EMPLOYEE NEWS PUBLICATIONS FOR THAT ‘FIRST’ PUBLIC 


a PSYCHOLOGICALLY and practical- 
ly the company newspaper or maga- 
zine is by far “management’s best bet” 
in communication with employees — the 
“first” public in plant public relations. 

To do a bit of public relations work 
for the industrial editing profession it- 
self, let me say here at the start that the 
term “house organ” is taboo. 

This phrase is fast and justly becom- 
ing obsolete, because simple observation 
shows that a house is not sufficiently a 
company, and an organ can be anything 
from an instrument of wind to a gizzard. 

No professionally minded industrial 


editor appreciates being dubbed a 
“house organ” editor. 
Speaking from the psychological 


standpoint in regard to company publi- 
cations as a tool of management com- 
munication with employees, the internal 
newspaper or magazine drives home 
management's messages far more sound- 
ly and quickly than company directives, 
handbooks, bulletins or posters, although 
they are due their credit. 

For example, an employee is much 
more interested in an informative story 
or message when it is treated as a real 
news story along with stories about the 
many other activities in which he is vital- 
ly interested, i.e., himself on the job, 
sports in which he participates, etc. Em- 
ployees respond to any type of message 
when it is clothed, so to speak, in the 
paraphernalia of real news. 

Speaking from a practical standpoint, 
the company periodical is the best means 
of getting across management’s story, 
since publication is frequent and at def- 
inite intervals. The employee has learned 
to look for it. 

So the set-up is already intact, the ve- 
hicle is ready to do the job of telling the 
employee the truth about his company. 

Contrary to beliefs of some, the com- 
pany publication is not a new thing in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Lelah Nell Masters is 
managing editor of the Cone Mills Cor- 
poration weekly newspaper THE TEXTOR- 
IAN. Miss Masters previously taught jour- 
nalism in the North Carolina school sys- 
tems; served as treasurer of the South 
Atlantic Council of Industrial Editors, 
1949; and is currently publicity chairman 
and editor of the bulletin issued by the 
North Carolina Presswomen. 


By LELAH NELL MASTERS 


Cone Mills Corporation, Greensboro, North Carolina 


this business of relations with the indus- 
trial public, the “inside” public. 

Employee papers got their start as 
court circulars published by the feudal 
lords; later, these became official ga- 
zettes. 

It is interesting to note that as early 
as 1696, Lloyd’s of London began pub- 
lishing Lloyd’s List. Then along came 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, thought to be 
the first industrial paper in America. 

The first actual employee paper in 
America came in 1840. Known as the 
Lowell Offering, it was written, edited 
and published by the “female opera- 
tives” employed in the Lowell Cotton 
Mills. The Lowell Offering favorably im- 
pressed literatus Charles Dickens when 
he made a tour of the Lowell Mills. 


Rapid Growth 


The trend of development of the com- 
pany periodical is an interesting factor 
in measuring its importance in the bus- 
iness world today. 

Before 1910, there were 33 company 
papers in existence. This number rose 
after the first World War. then declined 
during the 1930’s for obvious reasons. 
In the “fidgity” 40’s complete industrial 
harmony was a must, so the company 
newspaper or magazine was a_ natural 
for building morale and keeping em- 
ployees informed. 

By 1945 there were 5,000 of these 
publications in the United States and 
Canada, and today there are over 6,000. 
The circulation has been estimated at 
over half a billion per year. 

Some time ago, Time magazine de- 
voted most of a page to what they back- 
wardly called “house organs.” 

Said they, “The house organs with 
which big business tunes up, informs 
and serenades its employees, stockhold- 
ers and customers have become pretty 
big business themselves.” 

Then they pointed out that industry is 
spending $108,849,752 a year on some 
6,000 publications. This figure was based 
on a survey conducted by the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors. 

It was also disclosed that one or two 
company periodicals pay up to $2,500 
for a single article by a well-known by- 
liner. 
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. . . drives home management’s messages 


Time noted that International Harves- 
ter puts out 23 publications; duPont, 
over 40: and that Standard Oil and 
Chrysler are among those publishing in 
foreign languages to their overseas 
plants. 

(We might add that this survey in- 
cluded not only internal employee peri- 
odicals but also externals, used mostly 
for sales purposes. ) 

So, with the comparatively large 
amount being spent on so many com- 
pany periodicals, it is evident that busi- 
ness has fully realized that to operate 
without communicating regularly, hon- 
estly and humanly with its immediate 
public is like a man winking at a girl 
in a dark room. He knows what he is 
doing, but nobody else does. 

Fast on the heels of the rising popu- 
larity of company publications was the 
realization of the need for trained editor- 
ship. Today, there are more than 38 
courses in industrial journalism being 
offered in colleges and _ universities 
throughout America. 

Courses along this line, in addition to 
the regular ones in commerce and eco- 
nomics are: trade and technical journal- 
ism, employee publications, advanced 
public relations, promotion and advertis- 
ing, feature writing, magazine and news- 
paper format, copy reading and editing. 

Largely responsible for business and 
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EMPLOYEE NEWS PUBLICATIONS FOR THAT "FIRST" PUBLIC — Continued 


colleges’ recognition of industrial edit- 
ing as a profession are the professional 
organizations for industrial editors. 

Carrying the largest membership ros- 
ters and the most influence are the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors 
and the American Association of Indus- 
trial Editors. The House Magazine Insti- 
tute of New York has also made itself a 
national reputation. 

Among topics thoroughly discussed at 
meetings of these and the more than 20 
regional organizations’ meetings are: 
“Management Meets the Editor Mid- 
way,” “Working Tools of the Editor,” 
“Modern Photo-Engraving.” “Color in 
Industry.” “Selling Management Through 
Industrial Publications,” “Technique of 
the Picture Story.” “Interpreting Com- 
pany Policies,” “Company Publications 
and Public Relations,” “Monthly vs. the 
Weekly.” “The Printer is the Editor’s 
Problem,” and “Editing With a Pur- 
pose.” 

At last Fall’s convention of the South 
Atlantic Council of Industrial Editors, 
editors from Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina heard dis- 
cussions on topics which they themselves 
had assigned the speakers; i.e., “Telling 
the Unbiased Economic Story,” “What 
Employees Expect from Their Plant 
Publication,” “Distribution Problems,” 
“Writing Language Your Readers Un- 
derstand.” “Are Editorials, As Such. 
Effective?”, “Departmentalization. Its 
Advantages and Disadvantages,” “Work- 
ing Toward Better Understanding with 
Management.” “Advertising in Employee 
Publications.” “Make-up Problems,” 
“Good Headline Writing.” “Legal Re- 
sponsibilities of the Industrial Editor,” 
“Personals, Yes or No?”. 

Now, why so much to do about indus- 
trial publications? What are the pur- 
poses and ultimate objectives. 


Interprets 


The ideal company publication has 
these objectives: 

1. Interprets company policies, old 
and new. This purpose is achieved by 
giving employees prompt and accurate 
information on changes in policies con- 
cerning wages, working hours, expansion 
of facilities, opportunities for advance- 
ment and in general, all policies concern- 
ing their individual welfare. 

Stanley Allyn, president of National 
Cash Register, told the International 


Council of Industrial Editors in Boston 
a few years ago what he thought on the 
subject: 

“What do employees want to hear that 
will establish a real kinship with man- 
agement? First. comes the desire to be 
kept informed of management’s policies 
and objectives. The reason is obvious. 
The worker’s future and that of his fam- 
ily is bound up in the future of the com- 
pany. Employees like to be told about 
factory changes before they are made. 
There is usually more misinformation 
than real information about most things. 
It makes for apprehension, dissatisfac- 
tion and finally disaffection. Hence. it is 
wise to sterilize rumor before it starts. 
and put this rumor monger out of busi- 
ness. I am convinced that nothing is ever 
lost by taking employees into your con- 
fidence.” 

In a talk at an “Employer-Employee 
Communications Clinic” held in our city 
recently a representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers told indus- 
trialists that if management holds back 
vital information employees may turn to 
other sources and thus obtain a twisted 
picture of the company’s operations. 
(This clinic was sponsored by Greens- 
boro Industries. Inc.) 


Informs and Explains 


2. Informs about the company’s prod- 
ucts and operations. In this connection, 
in The Textorian, weekly newspaper for 
Cone Mills Corporation, which I man- 
age. I have tried to familiarize employ- 
ees in the plants with their own job in 
relation to what the other fellow is do- 
ing. Through this, he will in a small way 
realize the importance of his own job in 
relation to the total company picture. 

A series of 34 photographs of various 
important processes in the manufacture 
of cotton cloth with an employee at work 
in each ran in serial form in our paper. 
This was entitled “Know Your Mills.” 

“My Job” is another series which runs 
currently in The Textorian. A photo- 
graph of an employee appears and un- 
der it, in the employee’s own words 
(edited), is an explanation of what he 
does on the job. 

This paper has also from time to time 
reprinted advertisements of the com- 
pany’s own products which ran in trade 
and retail publications. Photographs of 
sales displays are also run occasionally. 
All of this gives the employee in the 
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plant an idea of what becomes of the 
product he helped make. 

3. Explains the company’s place in 
the world. In its broader view, this means 
that the publication should have as an 
underlying objective the getting across 
to employees the importance: of the 
American system of profit and the free- 
dom of private business. 

Then, too, if the company has the 
largest denim plant in the world (as the 
White Oak Plant of Cone Mills Corpora- 
tion) or the largest flannel plant in the 
world (as the Revolution Division of 
Cone Mills Corporation), tell the em- 
ployees through the plant publication, 
and tell them frequently. 

The cart is before the horse when vast 
sums of money and energy are spent on 
trying to tell people outside the plant 
about such things when the place to be- 
gin is at home, that “first” public. the 
employees. 

4. Gives recognition to employees. A 
basic desire of employees is to have 
identity with the company. The plant 
paper can serve as a booster of morale 
by creating a feeling of pride in the 
company, in the separate plants and in 
the individual jobs, no matter how seem- 
ingly unimportant. 

With this in view, we have a frequent 
column known as “Meet the Folks.” An 
employee’s picture is published with a 
brief write-up about him or her. Whether 
he has done anything newsworthy or 
not is not important in this column. It 
simply introduces the worker to others. 

I do not believe that names make news 
in every instance and insist on the old 
who, what, why, when and where in 
news stories. However, the little infor- 
mal, chatty columns do worlds of good 
as long as they don’t get too personal. 
In group photographs it is important to 
include employees who are not forever 
seeking publicity. Give the unsung work- 
er a chance, is a good motto. 

5. Bridges the gap between home and 
job. In achieving this purpose it is wise 
to remember the homemakers, the wo- 
men in homes of the men workers. This 
doesn’t mean printing recipes just for 
the sake of filling up space. Even they 
can be tied in with the local situation. 
One company’s magazine hit upon the 
idea of offering to publish the best lunch 
box recipe. Photos of the wife preparing 
the lunch and of the employee eating it 
in the plant accompanied the recipe. 
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EMPLOYEE NEWS PUBLICATIONS FOR THAT "FIRST" PUBLIC — Continued 


By serving as the publicity channel 
for various community drives such as 
the Red Cross. March of Dimes, Payroll 
Savings Bonds, etc. the plant paper is a 
connecting link between the man on the 
job and that same man in the community 
or in the home. News of community ac- 
tivities in which employees are involved 
is also a link for the employee with his 
and the company’s community. 


Promotes Good Work Habits 


6. Promotes safety and health habits. 
Importance of this aim of the company 
publication cannot be overemphasized. 
Whether the paper should have a com- 
plete safety section as some do is de- 
batable. In The Textorian, the safety in- 
formation is worked in as regular news 
or feature material, depending upon its 
nature. Employees are more likely to 
read about safety or health when it is 
not segregated or labeled. “this is the 
safety section.” Here the end is defeated 
before the reader reads. 

In promoting safety consciousness, we 
published a series of cartoons, “Fumble 
Fingers.” These were based on photo- 
graphs of employees reenacting an ac- 
tual plant accident; these in turn were 
based on safety records. 

7. Encourages ambition and ingenu- 
ity and promotes education. In this con- 
nection we try to give frequent informa- 
tion about various educational activities 
going on in the schools and colleges in 
our city. Whenever possible, this is tied 
in with our industry—textiles. 

For example. each year we use a pic- 
ture of some of our employees at the 
International Textile Exhibition at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. Another is our picture 
story on hand loom weaving taught in 
the evening sessions of the city schools. 
In this connection, the contrasts between 
hand loom weaving and mechanized 
weaving were stressed. 

In encouraging ambition among em- 
ployees we frequently print the story of 
a successful employee told in his own 
words, 

8. Offers some entertainment. Richard 
Calhoon, professor of personnel manage- 
ment at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, tells how he feels on 
the subject: 

“Although our attitude is not quite 
as callous as that of Marie Antoinette, 
who. when her people were clamoring 


for bread said, “Let them eat cake,’ it 
seems sometimes that we are about as 
unrealistic as to what employees want in 
their empolyee publications. We can let 
go in connection with employee chit chat 
by saying that more and more authori- 
ties in the field are becoming skeptical 
of the value of departmental news des- 
pite surveys which might indicate to the 
contrary. 

“Another claim is that departmental 
news is read only in the department 
written up. Poll after poll puts this type 
of stuff down at the bottom of the popu- 
larity list. The reason assigned by J. K. 
Barnes of Lever Brothers Company as 
quoted in the July 1949 issue of Person- 
nel why ‘the majority of these publica- 
tions today are still gossip-filled. chit 
chat media, designed primarily to enter- 
tain” is a combination of lack of knowl- 
edge of what can be done, poor editing 
and the lack of authority on the part of 
the editors. These are interests to which 
we are appealing rather than wants. We 
cannot ignore interests, but that does not 
mean that we have to be governed by 
them.” 


10. Ultimately serves as a liason be- 
tween management and labor, explaining 
the purpose of one to the other. 

Here appears the question: Should the 
company publication publish company 
news? For apparently reasonable rea- 
sons the majority of company periodi- 
cals avoid all mention of unions and or- 
ganized labor activity, as such. 

Newcomb and Sammons in The Score 
state: “The union exists just as materi- 
ally as the carpenter shop. There is 
quite a lot of perfectly legitimate, non- 
controversial news about the union that 
The Score believes ought to be pub- 
lished. The Score considers the election 
of union officers news, as well as the be- 
ginning of negotiations. 

“In survey after survey we find that 
employees are eager for facts about their 
companies. It seems logical that their 
appeal should be answered factually. 
logically, clearly and promptly . . . So 
within the limits of the company’s pub- 
lic relations policy laid down by man- 
agement, the editor should tell readers 
what they want to know.” 

Both management and labor have one 
“boss” in common: the Consumer. It is 
important that in explaining the com- 
mon objectives of both that this is 
stressed in the company publication. 
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Now, with all these fine objectives in 
view, either consciously or subconscious- 
ly. life is just beginning for the indus- 
trial editor. He still must adopt various 
techniques and methods for achieving 
those goals, or otherwise he will be rac- 
ing his motor. 

So many factors play a part in putting 
over the messages or objectives and 
driving them home: format. frequency 
of publication, style of writing news and 
features, use of cuts, writing of cut lines. 
layout, methods of distribution, the psy- 
chological approach of the overall paper. 

Here arise hundreds of problems 
caused by lack of knowledge and under- 
standing on the part of the general pub- 
lic in regard to the meeting of dead- 
lines, photograph policies. printing me- 
thods, and the fact that errors in typog- 
raphy will occur in printed matter. es- 
pecially when publication is frequent. 

One important factor which features 
more in the industrial press than in the 
public press is the angling of stories in 
the direction desired by the department 
head responsible for giving the informa- 
tion. This does not mean the coloring of 
the truth; it only means playing up the 
things which a department head wishes 
to stress. 

I tend to agree with the Griswolds in 
their discussion of proper technique for 
publishing a company newspaper. They. 
in Your Public Relations, point out that 
it is better to treat the company pap2r 
as any other news publication, making it 
truly a news publication and not a pub- 
lication of company directives. They 
state that management would do well to 
look upon the company newspaper as 
occupying in the company the same 
place the newspaper does in the com- 
munity. 

This plan is similar to the one fol- 
lowed in our own situation. The Textor- 
ian operates as a separate little enter- 
prise, carrying advertising which pays 
its printing expenses. The mill communi- 
ties’ news and the news from manage- 
ment and the plants is treated in much 
the same manner as a county weekly’s 
news. 


Danger Points 


The Griswolds point out two danger- 
ous tendencies in industrial publications. 
One is to ape the gossip commentators. 
and another is to go arty and sophisti- 

(Please Turn to Page 28) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS — KEY TO A NEW ERA — Continued 


neither your company nor the economic 
system you represent can survive if the 
majority of the people decide firmly that 
they disapprove of the cut of your jib. 

If they disapprove. conflict is inevit- 
able and cannot be legislated out of ex- 
istence. In today’s complicated and fast- 
moving society, conflict can only be re- 
solved by communication — between 
groups, and this Mayo refers to as “the 
outstanding problem facing civilization 
today.” 

In no sense does this comment cast 
discredit on the technologies and_ the 
managerial marketing and _ sales skills 
that make mass production possible. It 
is another way of saying, however, that 
whereas in the past perhaps 959% of 
management's brains and energies were 
devoted to solution of technical prob- 
lems, and only 5% — if that much — to 
human problems, in the future manage- 
ment of corporations that survive will 
devote the major share of their brains 
and energies and sympathies to human 
problems. 


Mass Mind Will Decide 


Four years ago I ventured the opin- 
ion, and believe even more strongly to- 
day, that the time will come when what 
the mass mind thinks of the company 
behind the product will be just as im- 
portant — in terms of corporate stabil- 
ity — as what the company says about 
its products. It is not enough to cry your 
wares. Today, and increasingly, the men 
and women who buy your products, the 
men and women who work for your com- 
panies, who live in your plant and office 
communities, who represent you in Con- 
gress, or who bargain collectively across 
the tables with your representatives, are 
interested in your character. And what 
they think of your character is reason- 
ably apt to influence the vote they cast 
about the whole corporate system. 

We must live, if we are to live as free 
men, in what my chief, Clarence Francis. 
calls a system of democratic capitalism. 
Ours is the most democratic system ever 
invented, an economic system where 
every day the consumer casts his vote 
for the product and the system of his 
choice. It is by public demand or public 
rejection that great industries rise or 
fall, not by edict of a Gauleiter. 


What Is Democracy?” 
A strange transformation has 


over the word democracy itself. 


come 


Until 


recently it was a political concept, a 
theory of government. Now you in mar- 
keting are working each day to broaden 
the economic democracy of the indi- 
vidual by giving him goods or services 
that he wants. In this evolution, the cor- 
poration itself is changing from the boss 
or one-man-leadership theory (Vander- 
bilt’s famous “public be damned” 
school) into an instrument of democratic 
welfare. 


OOOO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


public relations. 1. The activities of an industry, union, 
corporation, profession, government, or other organization 
in building and mai:taining sound and productive relations 
with special publics such as customers, employees, or st¢ck- 
holders, and with the public at large, so as to adapt itself to 
its environment and interpret itself to society. 
2. The state of such activities, or the degree of their suc- 
cess, in furthering understanding of an organiza- 
tion’s economic and social adjustment; as, g or poor 
public relations. 
3. The art or profession of organizing and developing these 
activities; as, university courses in public relations ; pub- 
lic relations requires technical skill in various techniques. 
Hence, public relations officer, director, counsel, or 
consultant. 


By permission. From Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 
Copyright, 1934, 1939, 1945, 1950 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


The change is by no means complete. 
Not all business has yet made the transi- 
tion from the old philosophy that an en- 
terprise is primarily a means to a per- 
sonal end, to the new and growing school 
in management which believes, however, 
that business is more and more a public 
service function, to be rewarded through 
profit in proportion to its contribution 
to the public good. 

I am convinced that this process of 
identifying business with the great goals 
of the human race, the great but simple 
goals, is all that can maintain today’s 
free corporate system. We have achieved 
mass production, in peace and war, and 
nowhere have achieved mass serenity of 
the peoples of this land. Instead we have 
only contributed to their growing frus- 
tration, their decreasing stability, their 
reduced happiness. Examine the knots 
and tensions in your own lives for evi- 
dence. 


Must Identify Ourselves With 
the Simple Goals 


Let us never for one moment give up 
our magnificent technologies. But do let 
us use our every power to identify the 
owners and managers of those technolo- 
gies with the simple goals — better edu- 
cation for everybody’s children, better 
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health and nutrition, better housing, bet- 
ter opportunities based on ability, more 
security for the aged and infirm, more 
respect for the opinion of any man who 
has opinions. 

These are the qualities that add to hu- 
man relations. These are the industrial 
goals to which today’s brass hats and 
those whose ideas will be around tomor- 
row must pay first allegiance. The Amer- 
ican people have never demanded per- 
fection; they have mistrusted anyone 
who promises it. But they do demand 
from their industrial and political lead- 
ers the will to progress toward the great 
and simple goals. 

The politicians have always under- 
stood this. Corporate survival depends 
on how quickly corporate management 
catches on. 


Summary 


To summarize once more: Liberty and 
freedom are always on trial. Again and 
again they have been retired to the sha- 
dows where they gather rebellious 
strength during eras of human suppres- 
sion; they are on trial today. 

Secondly, the greatest asset of those 
who would destroy free men and free in- 
stitutions is the sense of human frustra- 
tion which we, in our mad rush toward 
technological, but not human progress. 
have allowed to develop. The future — 
not only of a business system but per- 
haps of western humanitarian civiliza- 
tion — hangs upon the willingness of 
today’s men of business to concentrate 
their brains and energies into an all-out 
attack on human frustration. 

It may be unorthodox to conclude 
with a definition. Be that as it may, the 
dictionary’s first definition of “corpor- 
ate” is: “Combines into one body; 
united.” The second definition _ is: 
“Formed into a body by legal enact- 
ment.” We can evaluate the success of 
our combined attack on human frustra- 
tion if our fellow workers in our shops 
and plants choose of their own free will 
to be “combined into one body; united.” 

For if they do, it will be a token that 
we will have played our role in the res- 
toration of human satisfaction. in the 
restoration of stability. We will have 
given back to modern man what he most 
needs and wants — a sense of partici- 
pation in a way of life, a dedication to 
a common cause in which every man 
plays a vital part. 
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WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS 


The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., meeting in official session, 


unanimously elected to membership in the Society the following individuals: 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


BOYD, MRS. FRANCIS T., Director of Public Relations, 
Memorial Cancer Center, New York City 


BROWN, COLONEL EDWARD F., Assistant to President, 
National Dairy Products Corporation, New York City 


CHRISTIAN, BYRON H., Professor, School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, Seattle 


CLARK, JAMES A., Director of Public Relations, 
Glenn H. McCarthy Interests, Houston 


COLLINS, WILLIAM HOWES, Director of Advertising, 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 


DANIELS, WHITMAN, Assistant to President in Charge of Public 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


FINKE, WALTER W., Executive Vice President, 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


DURKIN, DOUGLAS O., Mgr., Public Relations and Advertising, 
John Inglis Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FIELDS, JOHN E., Director of Development, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


FORSTER, A. HUGH, Assistant to President, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


HUTCHINSON, WILLIAM B., III, Vice President, 
Carl Byoir and Associates, Inc., Minneapolis 

JACKSON, ROBERT W., Western Representative, Advertising and 
Publicity Department, General Electric Company, San Francisco 


KIENZLE, GEORGE J., In Charge, Midwest Regional Office, Public 
Relations Department, The Borden Company, Columbus, Ohio 


KIESER, PAUL W., Director of Public Relations and Advertising 
Manager, Dana Corporation, Toledo 


KING, KERRYN, Vice President, 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York City 


MACK, W. IAN, Public Relations Counsel, 
W. Ian Mack & Associates, New York City 


MOSCOSCO, GUILLERMO, Director of Public Relations, 
International Petroleum Company, Lima, Peru 


NICOLAI, CHARLES §., Director of Public Relations, 
Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., New York City 


PATTERSON, JOHN C., Public Relations Counsel, 
John C. Patterson, Public Relations, New York City 


PLATTES, CYRIL W., Assistant to Manager, Department of Public 
Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


ROWE, HAROLD J., Advertising Director, 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SAVAGE, ERLE B., Public Relations Account Executive, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Minneapolis 


SKILLMAN, R. C., Assistant Director of Public Relations, 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio 


WITHE, STANLEY F., Manager, Public Education Department, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


WORK, McCLEAN, Vice President, 
Ketchum, Inc., Pittsburgh 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


AUSTIN, KENNETH, In Charge of Press Relations, Public Relations 
Department, United States Steel Corporation, New York City 


FRASER, RONALD C., Director, Press & Information Services, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto, Canada 


HOXTER, CURTIS JOSEPH, Director of Press Relations, 
United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
New York City 


MORSE, HAZEN H., JR., Director of Information, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., New York City 


SNIBBE, ROBERT M., Director of Press and Radio Relations, 
Committee for Economic Development, New York City 


WILLETT, K. B., Vice President, 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL BAKER, Director of Public Relations, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York City 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS SPRING MEETING 
AT LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZONA 


All PRSA Members Invited to Attend April 17-18 Sessions; 
Interim Reports of Code and Research Committees Planned 


PRSA LEADERS PLAN SPRING MEETING OF BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


President J. Handly Wright (left) and Milton Fairman, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, develop plans for the agenda of 
the Spring Meeting of the Society’s Board of Directors at Litch- 
field Park, Arizona, April 17-18. 


a” SOCIETY MEMBERS ARE INVITED to participate in the 
regular Spring Meeting of the PRSA Board of Directors 
scheduled for The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Arizona, April 
17-18. (The Wigwam is 17 miles from Phoenix.) The Com- 
mittee on Education and Research, Dr. Rex F. Harlow, 
Chairman, will meet the day preceding (April 16) to prepare 
an interim report on the Society’s 1950 field research pro- 
jects for development at the Board Meeting. 

Choice of the site for the meeting is determined by the 
Board’s policy for 1950 — with an annual meeting in New 
York City — to rotate the Spring and Fall Board meetings 
in other geographical areas where membership participation 
will be enhanced. 

Time and place of the meeting is also chosen to dovetail 
with the Society’s commitment to cooperate with the Los 
Angeles Chapter and the University of Southern California 
in the latter’s management and public relations national con- 
ference April 20-21 in Los Angeles. Many PRSA directors 
will appear on the conference program. 
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Early indications are that the April 17-18 event will be 
heavily attended, with delegations from all chapters, includ- 
ing Honolulu. The two-day agenda will include discussion of 
membership reaction to the proposed Code of Ethics, recently 
distributed; study of development of at least four major 
Society research projects to be completed in 1950; imple- 
mentation of a public relations program for the profession 
which will involve study of the use of film and visual aids; 
chapter development reports: organization of program con- 
tent for the Society’s 1950 Annual Meeting, etc. 

Reservations should be made direct to: Manager PRSA 
Meeting, The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Arizona. PRSA 
Director L. E. Judd has arranged a special rate for all 
Society members and their families. All hotel facilities will 
be at the disposal of PRSA guests, as the hotel is remaining 
open for the extended period to accommodate the Board 
functions. 

As is customary. Board members will handle their own 
expenses, and family attendance is invited to take advantage 
of the recreational aspects of The Wigwam and its environs. 
Information on dress for the climate is available from PRSA 
headquarters. or from The Wigwam management. PRSA 
Director Lee Lyles has arranged for special railway equip- 
ment on the Santa Fe Lines, “The Chief.” leaving Chicago 
April 13 at 1:30 P.M. and arriving at Phoenix April 15 at 
8:00 A.M. Members wishing to take advantage of such plan- 
ning should address: Lee Lyles. Assistant to the President. 
Santa Fe Lines, Chicago. 


PRSA 1950 REGISTER TO BE 
ISSUED MAY 1 


The 1950 Register of the Public Relations Society 
of America — annual membership directory — 
will be published May 1. Information return 
forms have been mailed for use by all mem- 
bers in supplying reference material to be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical, geographical and or- 
ganizational classifications. The 1950 Register 
will also briefly list, for the first time, pertinent 
data regarding types of accounts handled by 
counselling firms, areas of activity of corporate 
and association departments of public relations. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


Reviewed by J. L. McPherson, Instructor, Boston 
University School of Public Relations. 

It is a commonplace that problems 
of human relations, in all their baffling 
complexity, are the most vital and chal- 
lenging problems of our day. Such a 
statement is almost axiomatic for the 
field of public relations. And here in this 
volume of essays. we find again that 
questions of human relations have clear- 
ly overtaken and outstripped questions 
of techniques and of economics. 

This collection of addresses by five 
business executives and an economist is 
directed to at least three sorts of prob- 
lems: 1. What is leadership? 2. How 
may it be developed? 3. Toward what 
social ends should it be directed? The 
order of the book tends to take up these 
questions in reverse, as the reader finds 
in going from Professor Slichter’s an- 
alysis, in the first essay. of the nature 
and prospects of our society as he sees 

. to Mr. Dively’s attempt. at the end, 
to deal with the ever-elusive individual 
qualities that go to make up “leader- 
ship.” 

Reading this book from back to front 
then, we encounter various approaches 
to these problems. 

Mr. Dively, acknowledging modestly 
that we have little real knowledge about 
the combination of personal characteris- 
tics that go to make up a leader, sug- 
gests some of the qualities that appear 
to be necessary, touching briefly on the 
big and often neglected question of in- 
centives and motives for leadership. He 
maintains an urbane recognition of the 
flexibility of social demands upon execu- 
tives and of the necessary adaptiveness 
of business leadership to world changes. 

Mr. Hall, of the Kroger Company, i 
the most 


perhaps interesting essay, 
points up the relationship between lead- 
ership and organizational structure. 


Proffering the experience of his own or- 


ganization as a case study he shows (1) 
the organization changing over time and 
calling forth new methods of decision- 
making and assignment of responsibility. 
and (2) the evocation of initiative 
through the device of discussion opera- 
ting both in the horizontal and vertical 
(staff and line) structure. 

Mr. Given gives us another aspect of 
this process in his account of one pro- 
gram deliberately organized to recruit 
and train apprentices to fill executive 
vacancies. He describes in both its for- 
mal and informal aspects the apprentice- 
management program of the Brake-Shoe 
Company. 

These three articles, the last three in 
the book, deal with the development of 
executive leadership within business or- 
ganizations. The first three articles turn 
to the problem of the role of business 
leaders in the larger society, and the 
ends toward which they should strive. 
They reflect a widespread concern, com- 
mon to all elements of our society. with 
finding a rationale for their operations. 

In general, each represents a some- 
what different approach. Mr. Boulware. 
moaning that “nobody understands us.” 
offers to stand and do ideological bat- 
tle. but the terms of conflict are seman- 
tically vague, the issues oversimplified. 
The role of business leadership is de- 
picted as one of teaching and setting 
straight all the other elements of society. 

Mr. Spates, also much on the defen- 
sive, also looking to business leaders to 
lead not only in business but also in so- 
ciety, stresses the overhauling of inter- 
nal personnel relations — a program of 
actions rather than words. His program 
is enlightened, although one may doubt 
that it is, as suggested, an alternative to 
unionism. It is a set of principles that 
needs much more specification, being 
expressed in such general terms, to 
which all may give lip-service, as “free- 
dom,” “participation,” “high standards,” 
“recognition,” etc. 
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Both Mr. Boulware and Mr. Spates 
seem to be somewhat more ambitious 
for the place of business leadership than 
Mr. Slichter. who, after appraising the 
situation, looks for business simply to 
share cooperatively and fairly in the 
making of history provided it can “re- 
gain some intellectual initiative”: they 
appear also more ambitious that Dean 
David, who in his introduction to the 
volume calls for * humility” and a recog- 
nition that the complexities of our prob- 
lems call for diverse talents and back- 
grounds brought to their solution. Dean 
David offers what might well be a public 
relations motto when he says that “the 
public does not respond to intolerant. 
dogmatic or impervious leadership in 
politics, in labor, or in business.” 

Certainly it is the questions raised in 
the first part of this book that are of the 
most vital importance to public rela- 
tions. It is good that they are raised. 
Perhaps Professor Slichter’s construc- 
tive suggestions as to areas in which 
business leaders might strive to develop 
constructive ideas will point the way to 
future thought and planning. Whether 
his analysis is right or wrong, his arti- 
cle has a scope which belies the com- 
mon belief that the academy is narrower 
than the marketplace. He is in many 
ways closer to the world of atomic bombs 
and pension plans in which the “pub- 
lic” — all of us — live than any of 
the other contributors to this volume. 
(DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE LEADER- 
sHIP, edited by Marvin Bower, Harvard 
University Press. 130 pp. + XXII — 
$2.50. ) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ECONO- 
MIC THOUGHT 


Reviewed by Samuel G. Atkinson, Instructor, 
Boston University School of Public Relations. 


“Nothing seems to live so long as an 
economic fallacy,” states Professor Glenn 
E. Hoover in his contribution to this 
collection of twenty articles by as many 
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BOOKS — Continued 


authors on important economic issues of 
today. And if the reader becomes impa- 
tient with the carefully considered, 
sometimes hedging conclusions of sev- 
eral of the writers, he should keep Pro- 
fessor Hoover’s warning in mind. In a 
rapidly changing world, principles that 
may have seemed almost axiomatic in 
the times of Adam Smith and Henry 
George need thorough re-examination 
and sometimes substantial revision. Con- 
sequently, the cautious approach of 
many of the authors is to be commended. 
even though the reader may be hopeful 
of quick, easy answers to the contro- 
versial problems raised. 

Twentieth Century Economic Thought 
presents a wide variety of topics for the 
reader’s consideration. The following 
chapter titles will give an idea of the 
scope of the material covered: “Govern- 
ment Control of Agricultural Prices,” 
“The Modern Theory of Economic Fluc- 
tuations,” “The Economics of Guaran- 
teed Wages.” “Ways to Industrial 
Peace,” “Preserving Free, Competitive 
Enterprise,” “Public Regulation of Trade 
Unions,” “The Full Employment Stand- 
ard: A Key Factor in Prosperity,” “The 
Direct Control of Prices.” As the preface 
points out, there is no attempt to relate 
one chapter to another, nor is there any 
desire for any one line of economic 
thought to pervade the entire volume. 

Almost without exception, the con- 
tributors to this symposium of current 
economic thought are professors in uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
country. Many of them have acted in ad- 
visory capacities to various government 
agencies. Some have attained eminence 
among economists, though it is safe to 
say that none are as well known as Alvin 
Hansen or Sumner Slichter insofar as 
the world of business is concerned. 

The reader who is seeking endorse- 
ment of the trend toward a socialized 
state will find little comfort in this vol- 
ume. But this is not to say that Twen- 
tieth Century Economic Thought is 
merely an extension of nineteenth cen- 
tury economic liberalism. For instance, 
the concept of guaranteed wages, though 
very cautiously handled, is by no means 
rejected. Full employment is not sought 
through the healthy operation of the free 
market alone, but by the creation of a 
fiscal-monetary system which would in- 
volve control of the total amount of the 
country’s money supply by the federal 


government. These are but two examples 
of sharp departures from the laissez- 
faire approach to economic problems. 
Others could be cited. 

On the other hand, the solution sug- 
gested for the farm problem is based on 
a continued development of free enter- 
prise and personal initiative. The author 
who handles this topic presents a strong 
case for abandonment of the parity-price 
approach in favor of research and edu- 
cation aimed to assist farmers in accom- 
plishing the readjustment made _neces- 
sary by market conditions, such a pro- 
gram to be supplemented by emergency 
measures in cases of natural disasters 
and serious economic depressions. An- 
other writer stresses the dangers of big- 
ness — whether government, labor. or 
business — to the free, competitive econ- 
omy that he believes is essential to our 
national well-being. In other words, the 
thinking of the nineteenth century is by 
no means abandoned. 

In conclusion, Twentieth Century Eco- 
nomic Thought is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of important problems of today. 
with a variety of points of view pre- 
sented. He who has the courage — and 
the time — to investigate the complex 
and is not afraid of the sometimes pon- 
derous style of the economist will be re- 
warded. (TWENTIETH CENTURY EcoNo- 
Mic THoucut, edited by Professor Glenn 
Hoover. The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York. 819 pp. + XIII — $12.00.) 


PATTERNS OF PUBLICITY COPY 


Reviewed by Wesley Pratzner, Professor of Public 
Relations, Boston University. 

For relatively inexperienced publicity 
and public relations writers, Stewart 
Harral has provided some timely sug- 
gestions and concrete ideas in Patterns 
of Publicity Copy. 

Mr. Harral, a member of the faculty 
at the University of Oklahoma, has pre- 
viously written four texts dealing with 
similar problems for churches and for 
educational institutions. 

“Today,” says the author, “. . . pub- 
licity copy is virtually indispensable to 
newspapers . . . because (they)do not 
have the time or manpower to dig news 
out of numberless organizations, institu- 
tions, and companies.” He points out 
that there is a lamentable waste of time 
and effort because releases often fail to 
hit the intended target. 

A well-known newspaper editor re- 
cently wrote, “Some of the releases I 
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receive are so badly done, | feel like 
rewriting them before throwing them 
into the wastebasket.” 

Mr. Harral makes plain that Patterns 
of Publicity Copy is not a cure-all or key 
to success for writers. Rather. says he. 
“the book’s purpose is to discuss and 
evaluate many of the devices used by 
top-flight publicists, with the hope that 
all who write releases can improve the 
quality of their stories.” 

There are 9 chapters in the book. 
eight of which are devoted to such sub- 
jects as words, pretesting copy. getting 
the reader’s attention, copy policy, the 
commonplace, secrets of successful pub- 
licists, and tested pathways to _place- 
ment. One titled “Dressing Your Facts 
With Fiction.” while interesting, should 
be handled by the newcomer with great 
care. There is a tendency to overplay 
stories, building through fiction and 
using only a sprinkling of facts. 

The last chapter, “Here’s Proof of the 
Pudding” contains many specimen stor- 
ies used for one or another reason by 
publicists, some of whom are well-known 
in the field of publicity and public re- 
lations. 

The majority of the stories used by 


_ Mr. Harral are good. For example, the 


personality piece by Syd Eiges, NBC 
vice president in charge of press rela- 


tions, is excellent. However, a_ relief 
fund story — quoted by the author as 
being newsworthy — is open to debate. 


But criticism on that score is not entirely 
valid. No two publicity men ever handle 
a story in exactly the same manner. In- 
dividual stylists often capture an editor’s 
imagination. Another newspaper editor 
would throw it away. 

Writing publicity stories, features or 
special articles is an art and one im- 
proves only by writing about every pos- 
sible subject. over and over again. As 
the years go by, a competent publicity 
man is able to do an acceptable piece 
about protection from the H-bomb to 
one on the safety features of Hopalong 
Cassidy’s toy 38-cal. pistols for kids. 

Mr. Harral provides his readers with 
a well-organized check list for publicity 
copy. an adaption from an earlier work. 
Patterns for Publicity Copy is worth 
reading. College students interested in 
this field will find it excellent as a refer- 
ence text. (PATTERNS OF PUBLICITY 
Copy, by Stewart Harral. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 185 pp. — $2.75.) 
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Make Your 


Publicity Releases 


Work for You! 


Patterns of 


Publicity 
Copy 


By STEWART HARRAL 


easy-to-use guide 
to good copy—copy that clicks, 
that is published, that makes peo- 
ple think and act as you want 
them to. 


Each step in the creation of 
result-getting copy is explained— 
from the idea, through research, 
editing, and the final draft. There 
are informative and helpful dis- 
cussions of new devices of increas- 
ing readership, a proved method of 
pre-checking copy, ways of catch- 
ing the reader’s attention, methods 
of directing copy to a specific me- 
dium, how copy policy serves as 
the blueprint in all releases, how 
fiction techniques strengthen fac- 
tual stories, finding feature-story 
ideas on dull days, and other 
guides to profitable placement. 

Publicity experts will find this 
book a complete and authoritative 
manual and guide. Every business 


The Law Society of British Columbia, 

at its last convention, proposed a public 

_ relations campaign using paid newspa- 
_ per space. The campaign is now being 
implemented with two-column by six inch 
advertisements in Vancouver and local 
papers throughout the province. Each ad 

| is a representation of a memo pad with 
_ the words “Legal Service” across the top. 
_ The written memorandum gives some sim- 
_ ple fact in regard to aspects of legal 
_ service. Details are reported in Editor & 


| Publisher, January 28. 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
used a “Special Edition’ of its employee 
publication, The Wingfoot Clan, to report 
1949 operations. In addition to customary 
dollar-income-distribution information the 
issue carries reports by the various vice 
presidents on their own divisions; an arti- 
cle bringing the stockholder on to the 
team; the total of what employees them- 
selves paid in taxes through payroll de- 
ductions; and the amounts “painlessly” 
deducted for union dues. The relationship 
between big and small business is touched 
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Construction on the Mutual Life Insurance Building, New York, proceeds in keeping 
with the “good neighbor” spirit. A riveter, astride a steel beam, apologizes, ‘Pardon 
the noise, folks! We wish they were made of rubber too!’” Doremus & Co. directs P.R. 


and institution will want a copy 
to help build good-will with the 
public. $2.75 


Send for your copy today! 


University of Oklahoma Press, Room 3 
Norman, Oklahoma 


‘i 

| 

| Please send me _. copies of 
l PATTERNS OF PUBLICITY COPY, 

| 


by Stewart Harral, @ $2.75 a copy. 


I enclose check money order. 


Name 
| City Zone______ State. 


“Social Insurance, Pensions and other 
‘Fringe Benefits’ is the title of a recent 


_ issue of Business Information Sources 


which contains current references on how 
to set up a pension plan, the cost of a 
pension plan, collective bargaining pro- 
cedures in pension planning and other 
phases of the subject. Copies are avail- 
able from the Business Information Bu- 
reau, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Su- 


_ perior Avenue, Cleveland, at 10c. 


* * * 
Attacking misinformation is the stated 


goal of the February 7 Employee Rela- 
tions News Letter of the General Electric 


_ Company. The publication reproduces let- 
ters and telegrams received from union 


leaders and those sent by company man- 
agement in reply. An introductory para- 
graph states: “No attempt is made to re- 
ply in kind to the more emotional pas- 
sages in the communications which were 
received. Rather, our letters are an effort 
to supply some basic information which 


_ may be helpful in appraising the issues 
and events in the current dispute be- 
| tween the two unions involved.” 
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upon as is the cost of providing equip- 
ment for a single job. It is the “first try” 
for Goodyear and, according to L. E. 
Judd, Director of Public Relations, “We 
are going to run some checks on reader- 
ship and reaction which should help us 
to learn whether or not we are on the 
target.” 


* * * 


Another handbook has been issued by 
The Oil Industry Information Committee. 
Titled “Organizing and Conducting Oil 
Men-Community Leaders Meetings” it 
deals with such topics as “Who are the 
Opinion Molders?”, “How Best to Tell 
Your Story”, and tells how to set up and 
conduct community meetings. Twelve 
pages of sound, practical advice for those 
in the oil industry. 


* * * 


“A Report to the Staff,” an eight-page 
annual report for the employees of Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, is a departure from usual pro- 
cedure in banking circles. No “formal” 
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BRIEFS — Continued 


financial report is given. Two pages deal with the “1949 

Income Dollar”; one explains graphically where it came from 

and the other page deals with how it was used. Other pages 

present (also in graphic form) the bank’s growth, and “hid- 

den pay” items such as pensions, vacations, insurance, etc. 

C. A. Hemminger is Director of Public Relations for the bank. 
* * 


McKesson & Robbins turns its attention toward the field of 
supplier relations with the issuance of an attractive booklet 
titled The Manufacturer and McKesson & Robbins. Designed to 
give manufacturers “a broader as well as a more detailed 
picture of what McKesson & Robbins is and the specialized 
functions which we perform; to provide them with a clearer 
understanding of how our organization can help them reach 
their markets effectively and profitably; to tell them something 
about the type of products we distribute and the policies 
which govern our operations; and to offer their sales repre- 
sentatives suggestions as to how they can make the most pro- 
ductive use of our services and facilities” the booklet goes on 
to do this job in a well-organized and friendly fashion. 


* * * 


The Institute of Public Relations, a British PR organization, is 
awarding a prize of twenty-five guineas for the best original 
thesis submitted by a member of the Institute on one of two 
subjects: (1) “The Possibilities and Limitations of Public Rela- 
tions,” and (2) “A Basis for a Code of Professional Etiquette, 
Behavior and Practice in Public Relations.” The theses are to 
be submitted not later than June 30, 1950. It is assumed they 
will be judged and published shortly thereafter. 


* * * 


Mr. D. C. Brookes, lecturer in the presentation of technical 
information, University College, London, authors a stimulating 
article entitled, “The First Principles of Clear Statement,” ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the Institute of Works Managers, 
published for British industrial management. Mr. Brookes em- 
phasizes that writers must answer several questions before em- 
barking upon their script. The writer should seek answers to 
such questions as, “Who am | for the purpose of this com- 
munication?”, “Who are my readers?”, “What shall be the 
tone and the technical level of the article?’, and finally, 
“What is the subject and what do my readers already know 
about it?”. He states that, “The first principle of clear state- 
ment can be enunciated as: both author and reader must 
know at all times who is being addressed, by whom, on what 
subject and on what technical level.” 


* * * 


From Britain, too, comes echoes of a familiar problem. In 
the Journal of the Institute of Public Relations, the question is 
asked: “Why public relations and publicity?” “Are we deal- 
ing with a single function or with two,” asks the writer. The 
author states that his own view has always been that they are 
a single function having two aspects, as public relations and 
publicity are not two activities but two ways of pursuing the 
same activity. The author believes the fundamental difference 
is that public relations deals with the individual and publicity 
deals with people in the mass. 


* * * 


Oklahoma A & M’s campus will on March 20-25 again 
be the locale for the Annual Industrial Editors’ Short Course. 
As in previous years, the course in industrial journalism will be 
directed by PRSA member and former director Clement E. 
Trout, Head of the Technical Journalism Department at Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


* * * 
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Donald R. Richberg, in an article entitled, ‘Where is Or- 
ganized Labor Going?”, comments that, “The founders of reli- 
gions that have ruled the minds of millions for centuries ap- 
pealed to the deep human yearning for immortality — that 
pointed the way to spiritual salvation. Today new teachers 
are appealing to the universal human desire for material com- 
fort and security in this life. They will assume to point the way 
to economic salvation. Their new religion may lack spiritual 
grace; but do not think that it lacks emotional appeal!” Mr. 
Richberg urges a direct counter-appeal to convince people, 
bewildered by the complexity of an industrial civilization, that 
mankind has already found the way to economic salvation 
and that the false prophets of national socialism are trying to 
lead mankind back into the swamps and jungles of poverty, 
ignorance and tyranny.—The Management Review, February, 
1950. * 


Reported in Vital Speeches of the Day (February 1, 1950) 
is a challenging statement by Dr. Glenn E. Hoover, President, 
Pacific Coast Economic Association. Under the title “Economics 
for the Citizen” he says, among other things, that, “The need 
for intelligent social action is so urgent that we should con- 
sider if we have rightly divided our efforts as between teach- 
ing and research. Concentration on research, which has 
pushed the natural sciences forward at so dazzling a speed, 
may be the chief cause of the relative futility of the social 
sciences. By neglecting cur teaching we may add to our 
knowledge — but ‘Knowledge for What?’, as Professor Lynd 
asked in his thoughtful book of a decade ago. He there 
warned us as follows: 

‘Research without an active selective point of view be- 
comes the ditty bag of an idiot, filled with bits of peb- 
bles, straws, feathers, and other random pourings’.” 


Dr. Hoover further comments, “if research is to be subor- 
dinated to teaching, we should not restrict ourselves to teach- 
ing young collegians. We must teach the adults who create 
public opinicn and determine governmental policies . . . If 
young people see that we are really serious about adult edu- 
cation, they will know that graduation ceremonies are not 
designed io mark the end of the educational process. We 
should never permit them to believe that by reaching the age 
of consent — or even the voting age — they have thereby 
earned the right to forever neglect those problems which only 
an informed cilizenry can solve.” 


* * * 


Speaking of economic education, Mr. Russell H. Mack out- 
lines a series of short courses dealing with current problems 
best calculated to be of the greatest interest and value to 
supervisory personnel. His suggested topics appear in The 
Advertisers’ Digest for February, 1950. 


* * * 


Despite the assistance of public relations experts, United 
States business men, especially those representing “big busi- 
ness” have failed in public presentations of their side of con- 
troversies,” according to Dean E. T. Grether of ihe University 
of California’s School of Business Administration. Dean Grether 
said: “That in policy decisions affecting labor and government 
relations and price changes, business has been beset by labor 
in presenting the cases to the public.” The answer may be 
that, “labor leaders come up from the ranks, fighting on the 
floor of meetings, and therefore are more at home and more 
adept on the public platform.” He called for “an increasing 
amount of frank and open discussions of business and public 
problems by management.” — Publicity Record, January 30, 
1950. 
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The best place to meet a man 


is where he lives... 


Rates 
on Keguest 


and the best place to talk to a professional man 


is in the columns of his favorite craft magazine. 


America’s leading public relations people read 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL every 


month. 


Office equipment, visual aids, service and supply 
organizations—to suggest a few—will find ready 
readership for their advertising in the JOURNAL 
—readers who act—public relations executives 


who direct national programs. 


And as a plus—top management leaders read the 
JOURNAL too—hundreds of business men look 
to the JOURNAL each month for “what’s new 
and what’s effective” in the public relations 
field—truly a market bonus for the JOURNAL 


advertiser’s dollar. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


525 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


‘*___ the voice of organized Public Relations in America” 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THIS LIES AHEAD — Continued 


packages for a local store, starting a 
paper route in his spare time — in the 
grand American tradition of working 
one’s way up to his own chosen goal. 
She might have added that he had had 
three new pairs of shoes this year, sev- 
eral pairs of corduroy trousers, a couple 
of coats, a catcher’s mitt. a fishing rod 
and two new sweaters — things which no 
child in any other country had had in 
that time, and Glen might have agreed 
that he was not so badly off as he at first 
seemed to be. 

A way must be found to tell this boy 
and his millions of brothers and sisters 
these things — to prove them to him, to 
dramatize them to him. His hatred of the 
company his father works for is emo- 
tional; only by similarly appealing to 
his emotions can a favorable attitude be 
implanted within him. And I do not 
think this can be accomplished with 
comic books depicting the life of Thom- 
as Edison or by passing out pamphlets 
in grade school telling the boy how nu- 
tritious white bread is for him. 

The very fact that Glen’s mother did 
not tell him these things proves that we 
have missed doing this job with the pres- 
ent generation, but as representatives of 
American business, you must not miss 
with the next generation. Today. you 
find the Wilson boy hating a system be- 
fore he is in his teens, and when he 
reaches 19 or 25 and he hears from the 
crackpots and malcontents what a won- 
derful job Socialism is doing in Eng- 
land, and how fine life is in Russia un- 
der Communism, that piles up on top of 
his early hatred. and he possesses a 
series of invidious comparisons which 
leaves the greatest country in the world 
finishing a bad third. 

This is not a new situation to any of 
you, but it is one of the greatest road 
blocks in getting Americans to appre- 
ciate the virtues of our private enter- 
prise system and the personal liberties 
of the American citizen. 

I have given you this somewhat prim- 
itive outline only as a preamble to my 
conception of the most important task 
that lies ahead for public relations: con- 
vincing Americans, while they are young. 
of the undeniable fact that here we have 
the greatest opportunities, the highest 
standard of living, the greatest future of 
any nation in the world. 

So far we have failed. most of us. to 
get the truth about those we represent 


accepted because of multiple barriers 
against such acceptance. I only know 
that the problems that lie ahead in the 
field of public relations will never be 
solved unless we begin to inculcate a 
favorable understanding in the young 
generation’s minds. 

We must reach our young people. It 
may be too late to infuse today’s Mrs. 
Wilsons with a full understanding of 
what our clients stand for and what bus- 
iness means. We can keep trying. But 
while there is time, we must reach the 
unformed minds before they hate a sys- 
tem that will not let everybody on Pitt 
Street have a bicycle. 

I never met Mike Zabosky in Cleve- 
land, the man we wrote the paper for: 
I did meet one of his co-workers at a 
steel plant. His name was Stanley Sta- 
siak. Stanley had a Maxwell Roadster. 
so you know it wasn’t yesterday that I 
talked to big Stanislaus. It was 30 years 
ago. I asked Mr. Stasiak how he liked 
work in the steel plant, and Stanley 
said, “Here is fine. I got car. I got six 
room house. My kids go to school. In 
Poland only baron can do this.” 

Since we have missed Stanley’s chil- 
dren, let’s get his grandchildren to feel 


the way he did. 


Morpuy-Luus, INC. 


e INDUSTRIAL 
e TRAINING 


e TELEVISION 


59 PARK AVENUE 


NEw FORK. FT. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Rates: ‘Positions Wanted’’ 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted’ $1.00 per line, 5-line 

i All classified ads payable in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SALES — Have devel- 
oped inexpensive, original PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS programs to boost foreign sales of 
large automobile manufacturer. Programs 
are interesting to manufacturers doing sub- 
stantial export, or to Public Relations coun- 
sel wishing to add Point 4 or export ac- 
counts. Methods are based on differential 
analysis of export publics: institutionalizing 
sales awareness within company (“Public 
Relations Engineering”), company “consul- 
tation service” technique aimed at specific 
overseas publics, educational aids to foreign 
governments and school systems, ete. Back- 
ground includes 3 years Industrial Planning, 
Research, Merchandising; 3 years Interna- 


tional Public Relations and Sales; 2 years 
Latin American Educational Relations: 
Radio, Newspaper, Magazine Copy and 


Articles. Box C-1. 


INDUSTRIAL PR EXECUTIVE — Mana- 
ger-Account Executive with small New York 
PR firm seeks new connection. Now handles 
client contact, plans campaigns and _ policy, 
writes releases, places publicity and runs 
office. Previously edited industrial magazine 
and wrote publicity for research lab. Degree 
in mechanical engineering, minored in jour- 
nalism and PR. 29 yrs. old, single, willing to 
relocate. Box A-5. 


WOMAN — 16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
newspaper field (reporter & asst. soc. ed.) ; 
publicity-promotion (Director), personnel 
mgment, campaign, fund-raising, ete. Seeks 
position in public relations (media: Radio, 
Films, Magazine, ete.). Box A-3. 


Employee News Publications 
for That “First” Public 


(Continued from Page 16) 


cated, instead of giving the employee a 
real honest to goodness newspaper. With 
this, The Textorian agrees, and giving 
employees a real newspaper is what it 
tries to practice. 

There is a story about a farmer who 
put his mother in a nursing home in the 
city and took her some milk injected 
with a bit of brandy. The old lady drank 
the milk, and said, “Son. don’t ever sell 
that cow.” 


So it is with the company newspaper 
or magazine. In spite of booms and de- 
pressions, this medium has made its rep- 
utation as a tried and true means of 
management communication with its first 
and most important public — the em- 
ployees. There is a big doubt that indus- 
try will ever “sell that cow.” 
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Rex F. Hartow, Public Relations Institute of the West, Palo Alto, Cal. Paut G. WEAVER, PR Consultant, Seattle, Wash. 

Wittiam G. Hawortn, Nash-Kelvinator, Detroit, Mich. J. HANDLY WRIGHT, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gorpbon D. HuLME, Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal, Can. 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Forp B. WorTHING, Director of Public Relations, MILTON ENZER, Director of Public Relations, 
Kiwanis International The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
LeRoy H. Cow es, Director of Public Relations, SAMUEL C. Pace, Assistant to President, St. Louis, 
Truck & Coach Div., General Motors Corp. San Francisco Railway Company 
HONOLULU SAN FRANCISCO 
Roy J. LEFFINGWELL, Director of Public Rela- Ropert D. Ross 
tions, Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
WILLIAM J. MacrapyYEN, Director of Public Maurice O. RYAN, Manager, American Hotel 
Relations, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Association 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


LAuRA E. FREED AGNES V. MARR Wooprow G. GATEHOUSE 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE—525 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
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founded in 1945 


— the voice of organized Public Relations 


in America’ 


handbook to practitioners 
signpost to opinion leaders 
weathervane to management 
source reference for libraries* 


teaching aid in the class room* 


Are your assistants and staff members equipped 


with adequate copies for keeping current with 


developments in the field each month? 


$5.00 per year 


* special rate to educational institutions on request 
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